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HEN a hard rain comes, does it cut your cultivated hill fields 
full of little gullies? Does muddy water run down these little 
channels and into the creek or the roadside ditches? Are there 

a few big gullies cut through to the hard unbroken soil ? 
Where these things happen, the farmer is losing the best part of 


his soil and losing it forever. He will have to plow and harrow and 
fertilize and manure and 





We Must Stop Our Lands From Washing Away. 


to be put into grass or replanted to forest trees. Indeed, when land 
cannot be held in place by deep plowing, cover crops, the Mangum 
terrace and proper cultivation, or by good under-drainage, it ought not 
to be cultivated at all. 

On land that is now being cultivated, attention to a few points 
will do much to prevent or to lessen the damage from surface 
water. Here are four of 





grow legumes to replace the 





fertility which the streams 
are carrying away. The 
writer has seen, as have most 
readers, fields so badly dam- 
aged by one hard rain that 
years of work would be re- 
quired to restore them. 

It is evident to the man 
who thinks, that this process 
of soil destruction cannot be 
allowed to continue —cer- 
tainly not to the extent it has 
taken place in the past. To 
let our lands continue to 
wash away, as the old field 
shown in the picture is wash- 
ing, and as thousands of fields 
all over the South have done, 
is to prepare for ourselves 
or for our children a time of 
hardship beyond anything 
we have ever known. The 
time will come, when this 
land will have to be redeem- 








NOTE HOW THE SOIL OF THE FIELD IS BEING WASHED DOWN INTO THE OLD ROAD-BED. 
THERE ARE THOUSANDS OF SUCH OLD FIELDS IN THE SOUTH. 


them : 

1. Rows should be laid- 
off with the contour of the 
land, and not up and down 
the hills. 

2. Cultivation should be 
level,—that is, there should 
not be ridges made to catch 
and hold the water until it 
gathers sufficient volume to 
break through and start a 
wash. 

3. When a gulley is start- 
ed, no matter how small, it 
should be stopped at once. 
Just as soon as the ground 
dries after a hard rain put 
the cultivators to work and 
fill up all the little ditches. 
If any are too large for this, 
or if any start in places 
where the cultivator will not 
do the work, fill them at 
once with manure, straw, 














ed and the man who has to redeem such land, and to depend upon it 
for a living while he does the work, is going to do much hard work 
for very little pay. 


We must stop the washing of our lands—not only the great de- 
vouring gullies which bite away whole acres of cultivated land and 
leave barren wastes in its place, but also the little often-unnoticed 
channels down which the water runs, carrying with it the best part of 
the soil. It is no easy task, as anyone who has tried it knows. Per- 
haps soil-washing will never be entirely stopped, but we must at least 


reduce it to such a point that our hill lands will get better instead of 
poorer. 


There are many things which will help, but no one thing which 
may be called a remedy. It is a task for all the years the land is cul- 
tivated, not a thing to be done once for all. 


Many lands could be saved from washing simply by a judicious 
rotation of crops with decent plowing anda winter cover. To crop any 
land at all rolling year after year, until the soil is robbed of all veg- 
etable matter and has become dead and lifeless, is to invite gullies. 
Terraces will solve the problem in many cases—not weed - grown 
banks and ugly ditches, but low broad swells of earth, or real terraces 
one above another. 


: The hillside ditch may be necessary in some cases. ‘Tile drainage 
will yet solve the problem for thousands of acres, the writer feels 
certain. Other thousands which men are now trying to tend will have 








leaves, any sort of litter. 


4. If there isa natural depression down which the water must 
run, seed it down with redtop, or plant it to Bermuda, and leave it 
unbroken. If nothing else, scatter cane seed thickly along it. 


The waste of the soil must be stopped. 
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Mo. K33498 
- ; Price $1.25 
KNIFE that 1s sharp today and duli tomorrow 
is likely to have more dull days than keen ones. 
The quality that goes into Keen Kutter pocket knife 
blades makes them hold their edges without frequent 
recourse to the sharpening stone. They are the kind 
of knives that it is a pleasure to own and use. Uni- 
form quality, but many styles. Prices vary only 
according to handles and number of blades. 


KEEN KUTTER 


Safety Razors are made with the charac- pare $3.50 


teristic Keen Kutter attention to correct- ,%*"... 
ness of design and quality of material and Pat $5.00 
will prove a revelation to every shaver 
whouses them. All Keen Kutter cutlery carries 
the guarantee of satisfaction or money back. 
**The Recollection of Quality Remains Long After the Price is Forgotten.”” 
Trade Mark Registered, —E, C. Simmons, 


If not at your dealer's, write us. 











Makes One Man’s 
Work Equal to Five 


HE of makes your effort equal to five 
men with mules. With a man to help 








you, you’ll turn the acreage that would 

tax a dozen mento equal—by the old fashioned 
methods. The 
pares a rich fertile seed bed that will grow bumper crops. 


It does your plowing when the ground is right and finishes the job on tzme 
no matter how bad the season. When the heat is killing horses and mules 


turns deep, even furrows. It pre- 


the of goes steadily ahead turning its regular acreage. 


niform Plowing Brings Big Crops 
You can do all the plowing for your tenants. Make the plowing uniform depth—get all the crop 
profits that your land will produce. The Oil Pull will not only do better work but cheaper. With 
hay at prohibitive prices and keroseneat only 5 to 7 cents a gallon you can’t afford to delay power 
plowing any longer. Just, 
as efficient on harrowing, 
seeding, harvesting, hauling, 
road grading—on threshing 
and all belt work. Write for 
catalog today. Address 


M. Rumely Co. 


5561 Main Street 








Use the Southern Express Company Service 


The easiest safe way to send money is by SOUTHERN EXPRESS MONEY 
ORDERS. They require no written application. They make it easy for you. 


LOW RATES AND ABSOLUTE SAFETY 
Not over $2.50 


ic 
Over $2.50, not over $5 . . 5c 
Over $5 not over $10... 





Over $30, not over $40 . . 15¢ 
Over $40, not over $50 . . 18¢ 
Over $50, not over - « 20¢c 
Over $10, not over $20 . . 10c Over $60, not over$75 . . 25c 
Over $20, not over $30 . . 12c Over $75, not over $100 . 30c 


Over $100 at above rates according to amount. 





The safest and most convenient way to carry money, when travelling, is to have 
your money in SOUTHERN EXPRESS COMPANY’S TRAVELER'S MONEY 
ORDERS. hey are self-identifying. They cost so little and are so convenient you 
cannot afford to run the risk of carrying currency, You are always worrying about 
losing your money. No risk—no worry with SOUTHERN EXPRESS TRAVEL- 
ER’S MONEY ORDERS. Sold at all principal offices. 


The quickest, safest way to ship your merchandise, money, valuables, fruits. 
vegetables, eggs, and valuable papers is via the SOUTHERN EXPRESS COMPANY, 


We have an office and agent in your express town. Get acquainted with 
him and buy your money orders and make your shipments through him. 


THE SOUTHERN EXPRESS COMPANY 
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Ship Us Your Wool 


p, We pay the highest market value in cash, or will give you full 
exchange value in woolen blankets, white, grey, tan, or plaid. 
Send good size sample and we will immediately 
advise you the highest cash value delivered 
to Spray, North Carolina. 


THE THREAD MILLS COMPANY 
SPRAY WOOLEN MILL, Spray, N. C. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Offices: Birmingham, Ala., Raleigh, N. C., and Memphis, Tenn, 


COMMUNICATIONS REGARDING ADVERTISING OR SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BE ADDRESSED 
TO EITHEROFFICE. ENTERED AS SECOND-CLASS MATTER AT THE POSTOFFICE AT BIRM- 
INGHAM, ALA., UNDER THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF MARCH, 3, 1879. 











Each Advertiser’s Reliability Guaranteed. 


WE will positively make good the loss sustained by any subscriber as a result of 
fraudulent misrepresentations made in The Progressive Farmer on the part of 
any advertiser who proves to be a deliberate swindler. This does not mean that we 
will try to adjust trifling disputes between reliable business houses and their patrons, 
but in any case of actually fraudulent dealings, we will make good to the subscriber as 
we have just indicated. The conditions of this guarantee are, that the claim for loss 
shall be reported to us within one month after the advertisement appears in our paper 
and after the transaction complained of, that our liability shall not exceed $1,000 on 
any one advertiser, and that the subscriber must say when writing each advertiser: ‘I 
am writing you as an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer which guarantees the 


reliability of all advertising it carries.’ 
144,280 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 


One year, $1.00; six months, 55 cents; three months, 30 cents. 
To induce new subscribers, one new subscriber and one old subscriber may both 
get the paper for one year for $1.50. 


10 Weeks Trial, 10 cents. 


To new subscribers only, The Progressive Farmer will be sent ten weeks on trial 
for ten cents. Sample copy free. Tell your friends who need it but do not read it. 


SOME COMING FEATURES. 


W ‘*How I Screened My House and WhatIt 
Next eek Cost’”—a Symposium; ‘How to Bulid 
Wire Fences;’? Hay-Growing and Hay-Making Experiences; 
Cultivation of oo i : P _ or P P 
oun eople’s Special—Regular Prizes for 
J une i 5 Letters from Our Young Folks and Some 
Special Prizes for Letters on ‘‘How I Paid My Way to College;”’ 
a Vacation Experience for Boys by ‘““The Old Boy,” and a Story 


for Girls by Miss Powell. 
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FROM 


BLACKLEG Bicchiegolie’ 


are Simplest, Safest and Surest 
Preventive. 


No Dose to Measure. 
No Liquid to Spill. ®OR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


No String to Rot. WRITE FOR FREE CIRCULARS. 


PARKE,DAVIS & COMPANY 


DEPARTMENT_OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY, DETROIT, MICH.U.S.A. 








The Royal Line of Hay Presses 


CONTINUOUS Before you buy a hay press be sure you are 

TRA getting one that is honestly built and will 
bale smoothly, quickly, and economically 
without breaking down or getting out of or- 
der. We make this kind of Hay Press—3 of 
them—The Royal, Royal Junior, and Econo-. 
my. Write us to-day and let us prove to you 
that one of these is the one you should buy. 
CHATTANOOGA IMPLEMENT & MFG. CO., 

Department Y, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


LIGHTEST, 
STRONGEST, 
CHEAPEST. 














[TOWERS 
and FISH BRAND 
off! 


REFLEX 


SLICKER 








THAT'S WHERE ALL 


Golden Eagle Buggies THE WATER GOES 


- «there are no extra middlemen’s 
profits to come out of your pocket. 
$4.50 to $7.50 saved on Harness. 
Golden Eagle Buggy Co. 
10-12 Piedmont Ave., 


is WATERPROOF; our Reflex edges 
(Pat'd) guide every drop to the bottom. 
Made for good hard service yet looks 
like an ordinary overcoat. 


YOU CAN'T GET WET 


OWER'S SATISFACTION 
3 i GUARANTEED 
FISH BRN® A. 5-TOWER CO. 











Back , 2 
Our gar Ertisers are guaranteed. 


Even the front of this slicker f 


RES Seat eke 
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TIMELY FARM SUGGESTIONS. 


By TAIT BUTLER. 








T IS pretty hard to convince: the average 
I Northern farmer that we can grow over 200 
bushels of corn on an acre, when the average yield 
is less than twenty bushels. The South will never 
be in the Corn Belt until we make a better aver- 
age yield than twenty bushels per acre. Some 
of our people are fond of boasting of the fer- 
tility of our soil, but those who know our crop 
yields per acre do not believe our soils fertile. 
Likewise, we talk much of the forage we can 
grow, but our claims are discounted by the fact 
that we buy feeds for livestock. We boast of our 
ability to grow two and three forage crops per 
year, but discredit ourselves by failing to grow 
even one. It is true that we can grow two or 
three crops a year on the same land, but this 
truth is no value as long as we buy hay and pay 
the heavy transportation charges from the North- 
ern States. 





ORN and hay are not as convenient to market 

as cotton, but there are few sections in the 
South where hay and corn are not as readily sold. 
They are bulky products, however, and should not 
be transported long distances. The easiest and 
best place to market hay and corn is on the farm, 
through the feeding of livestock; but when corn 
is $1 a bushel and hay $25 to $30 a ton, or even 
considerably below these prices, we don’t advise 
the feeding of meat-producing animals on these 
feeds. It will pay better to sell at these prices 
and buy commercial fertilizers and grow crops to 
plow under for soil improvement. This is not 
good practice for the average man, but the rea- 
son is that he will not intelligently meet the re- 
quirements of such a system of farming. He 
will sell the feeds all right if he has them, but 
he will not buy and use fertilizers intelligently, 
nor will he grow legumes to turn under 





BLACK land or prairie farmer, where the 

land is rich in lime, wants to know why cow- 
peas will not do well and make seed on such 
lands. I am not able to state why this is true, 
but it is a well-known fact that on much of this 
black lime soil peas do not do well and fail to 
produce even the small yield of seed usually pro- 
duced by peas in other sections. The cowpea is a 
poor seed producer, at best. Our seed breeders 
have a great field for useful work here in produc- 
ing a variety of cowpeas that will generally yield 
a larger amount of seed. That the failure of cow- 
peas to do well and yield average crops of seed on 
the black lime lands of Mississippi is not due to a 
lack of phosphoric acid and potash seems quite 
certain, for this type of land is very rich in these 
Plant foods and their application fails to produce 
any material increase in yields of any crop. On 
these lands we advise the use of soy beans in- 
stead of cowpeas. The soy beans do splendidly 
and make good yields of seed. 





Three Feed Analyses and What They Mean. 


NCLOSED find three manufacturers’ guarane- 
tees of cottonseed meal. Please tell me 
which is the best for feeding milk cows.” 

Cottonseed Meal. 
No. 1—Protein, 38.62 per cent; fat, 10.50 


per cent; fiber, 7.50 per cent; carbohydrates, 
40 per cent. 


Prime Cottonseed Meal. 


No. 2—Protein, 41 to 43 per cent; oil or 
fat, 7 to 9 per cent; ammonia, 8 to 8.5 per 
cent; nitrogen, 6.5 to 7.5 per cent. 


High-grade Cottonseed Meal. 


No. 3—-Ammonia, 8 per cent; protein, 41 
per cent; fat, 6 per cent; nitrogen, 6.5 per 
cent; carbohydrates, 22 per cent; fiber (max- 
imum), 10 per cent. These are minimum 
quantities; frequently run higher. 

There is probably no 
tween the values of Nos. 2 and 8 for feeding 
Purposes. If these are worth $28 a ton, No. 1 
should probably be valued at about This is 
on the assumption that Nos. ach contain 
12 per cent of protein, while 
38.62 per cent of protein. 


practical difference be- 


$26 
2ands3e 


No. 1 contains only 


The above answers the question asked, but it 
may be worth while to discuss these guarantees so 
that hereafter the reader asking this question, as 
well ag others, may decide such matters for them- 
selves. ‘ 

It will be noticed that the protein is given in 
all three of these guarantees and that in Nos. 2 
and 3 the nitrogen and ammonia are also both 
stated If any one, the nitrogen, ammonia, or 
protein is given the other two can be obtained or 
calculated. There may be some excuse for giv- 
ing both the protein and the nitrogen, but there 
is no honest or good reason for giving both the 
nitrogen and ammonia. The feeder deals with 
protein, while the fertilizer man deals with nitro- 
gen. When both the nitrogen and ammonia are 
given the uneducated person might be lead to be- 
lieve that these were present, for instance, 6.59 
per cent of nitrogen and also 8 per cent of am- 
monia, when, as a matter of fact, there is only 
6.59 per cent of nitrogen and no ammonia pres- 
ent. If the 6.59 pounds of nitrogen were com- 
bined to form ammonia it would form eight 
pounds of ammonia; therefore, if both nitrogen 
and ammonia are stated, it should be in some 
such manner as the following: 

‘Nitrogen 6.59 per cent, equivalent to 8 per 
cent of ammonia.” 

If the protein is stated, divide this by six and 
a quarter to secure the nitrogen, or if only the 
nitrogen is stated, multiply by six and a quarter 
to obtain the protein If only the ammonia is 
stated multiply this by 14 and divide by 17 to 
get the nitrogen and then multiply this result by 
six and a quarter to get the protein. 

The fat is stated in all three guarantees and 
varies from a minimum of 6 per cent in No. 3 to 
10.5 per cent in No. 1 There is sufficient fat 
in all for feeding purposes and this fat is use- 
less as a fertilizer, hence little heed need be 
given to the per cent of fat in judging of the value 
of a sample of cottonseed meal. 

The content of fiber is not given 
is given as 7.50 per cent in No. 1, 


in No. 2 and 
and not to ex- 


ceed 10 per cent in No. 3 A large amount of 
fiber is undesirable, hence in those States hav- 


ing laws requiring the composition of feeds to be 





guaranteed there is usually a limit set, beyond 
which the content of fiber must not go. The 


larger per cent of fiber, usually the lower the 
value of the feed. 


It will be noticed that in No. 1 the guarantee is 


38.62 per cent of protein and 7.50 per cent of 
fiber, while in No. 3 there is guaranteed 41 per 


cent of protein and not to exceed 10 per cent of 
fiber It is pretty certain that a meal containing 
only 38.62 per cent of protein contains more hulls 
than is necessary and consequently will contain a 
larger per cent of fiber than a meal containing 41 
per cent of protein. Meal should be judged on 
its per cent of protein for feeding value and on 
its per cent of nitrogen for fertilizer. 

The per cent of carbohydrates is not given in 


No. 2 The laws of some States do not require 
that this be given. 

The carbohydrates include the fiber and the 
nitrogen-free extract In No. 3 the per cent of 
carbohydrates is given as 22 per cent, which is 
about right for the nitrogen-free extract, and is 
probably what is meant in the guarantee iy 
this be true, the carbohydrates in No are ac- 
tually, 22 plus 10, or 32 per cent. In No. 1 the 
carbohydrates are given as per cent. This is 
evidently also an error, unless the sample con- 


tains less water and ash than usual or more fiber 
than is guaranteed 

The following is given by Henry in his ‘‘Feeds 
and Feeding” as the average of 319 samples of 
cottonseed meal: 


Composition of Cottonseed Meal 


Water, 7.00 per cent; ash, 6.60 per cent; pro- 


tein (equivalent to 7.25 per cent nitrogen), 45.30 
per cent; carbohydrates, fiber, 6.30 per cent; 
nitrogen-free extract, 24.60 per cent; fa 10.20 
per cef;»nt 

This average shows rati a high per cent of 


protein, but there is n 
admixture of too many 


less than 42 


o good rea except tne 
* cottonseed meal 


nt of protein 


hulls 


containing per ce 








‘A Misleading Analysis. 


READER wishes to know what is meant by 
the following, in a fertilizer analysis: 
“Nitrogen (as ammonia) 2 per cent.”’ 

What the above term really means is that the 
fertilizer contains 2 per cent of nitrogen “as 
ammonia,’ or in the form of ammonia; but that 
is not what such a fertilizer actually contains, and 
the manufacturer who puts such a statement on 
his fertilizer sacks will tell you he did not mean 
to guarantee that the fertilizer contained 2 per 
cent of nitrogen, and he will also admit that the 
fertilizer contains no nitrogen ‘‘as ammonia’’ or 
combined in the form of ammonia; yet, that is 
exactly what he _ states. Therefore, no State 
should allow any manufacturer to put any such 
zuarantee on his fertilizers. What the fertilizer 
usually contains under such a guarantee, is 1.65 
per cent of nitrogen, and no ammonia. But the 
1.65 per cent nitrogen if combined with the other 
elements which constitute ammonia would make 
2 per cent of ammonia. 

If a guarantee, such as stated, means anything, 
it means that the fertilizer contains 2 per cent of 
nitrogen. This is the only legitimate interpreta- 
tion to put on the words used. It also means 
that this 2 per cent of nitrogen is in the form of 
ammonia, if it means anything. But these two 
things are just what is not meant by the manu- 
facturer, hence, the statement is false and should 
not be allowed. Such a guarantee should read: 

“Nitrogen, 1. per cent,” or if the term 
ammonia, instead of nitrogen, is used, then it 
should be stated, ‘“‘Ammonia 2 per cent’’; but this: 
is also objectionable, because there may be no 
ammonia present. 

It might be permissible, although objectionable 
to put it, “Nitrogen 1.65 per cent, equivalent to 2 
per cent of ammonia.”’ 
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HARROWINGS. 


How Study Helps to Success. 











was an 


HAT inspiring success story on page 
five of the issue of May 25. There is a larg 
number of just be found 

the South and taken some: 

and causes of 
as that is practicable. 

This young Williams is typical of several 
others I know. What is the secret of his success? 
A proper ambition to succeed and the good sense 
to realize early that 
which 
of 


such successes to 
all 
interest 
these 


over Harrow has 
in looking into the history 
successes, as tar 


man 


knowledge is the power by 
von in farming as in other lines 
human endeavoi 

Felix Williams is 
graduate, as I am informed, 
last to discredit the 


The secret of 


success is 


agricultural 
but he would 
such an education. 
his lies in the fact that he 
did have to end an agricultural college to 
earn the value of a of the scientific 
ts underly ryday farm practices. 
He is a ure, and Harrow 


not an college 
be the 
value of 
success 


not 





ing modern 


fac 


student of agricult feels 

















certain that he will tell you that his most effec- 
tive means of securing success is fil to secure all 
the facts—knowled any par- 
ticular farming yperation he undertakes, In 
other words, he do not depend « his own 
knowledge and experience, entirely. studies 
farming and dairy | s h a view of obtain- 
ing the information ich has been accumulated 
by others in the same line. Personal ‘‘experi- 
ence’’ alo is not xr him. He wishes to 
add to 3 own experiei that of others working 
n the sal I this by reading. 





Of course, the men who make a success of farm- 
ing must also have busit judgment, but the 
best insurance of a good judgment is as near 














complete knowledge as can be obtained 

Felix Williams will tell you that the ‘‘facts’’ 
regarding ag which he ha obtained 
from reading The Pro i Fa el State 
and United States Govern publications have 
been of 1lu ] } \ t so 
many oth ) Y I I 1 Mr. 
Will io not pre le t ri- 
c lite, 

rhe l aso! ind it is 
be tl h: 1 ft ie 
oO the kn led “€ ad- 
l i ( ( l ] 

y yn ley é 1ey 

rer 1 et fr ! cultural lit ire, 
th ould l HARROW. 
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l Prof. Massey’s | 














HEN is the best time to cut oats for hay?” I 
W would prefer to cut them when in the milk 
state. 

HEN is red clover in the proper state for 

mowing?” When a head here and there 
turns brown. 





HAT do you think of teosinte as a forage 
crop?” On very strong soil it will make a 
rank growth and can be cut several times, and 
makes fairly good feed, but not as good as In- 
dian corn. 

HERE is no prevention or remedy for the blight 

in pear trees. The only thing to do is cut out 
the blighted wood into sound wood and burn the 
brush. There will be less blight if the trees are 
kept in sod and not cultivated but the grass 
mown often and left as a mulch. 





ILL it damage trees in an orchard to sow 

peas and turn hogs on them?’”’ The orchare, 
if a young one not in bearing, should be well cul- 
tivated in some early crop till July and then you 
can sow peas in it and turn hogs in without dam- 
age. <A bearing apple orchard should be in grass 
and the grass often cut and left as a mulch on the 
ground. In such an orchard hogs with their noses 
ringed to prevent rooting will eat up the dropping 
and wormy fruit profitably. 


* A book sent out by an implement manufac- 
turer I find the following: ‘After hay is cut 
it should not be left on the ground until it is sun- 
burned or sunkilled, but be placed in a cock or 
stack or mow as soon as it is dried. If placed 
in a stack or mow about one peck of salt should 
be applied to each load as it it stored.’ What is 
your opinion of this process?’’ Curing in cocks 
is all right, for a great deal of hay is ruined by 
letting it lie in the sun. Sut salting hay is all 
wrong and interferes with the proper curing. If 
hay is stored in the right state, it will cure per- 
fectly and will be better without salt than with it. 





SOWED Virginia Gray oats last fall and they 

promised a good yield, but as they head I find 
that they are over half cheat. What is the cause 
of this?’’ Simply that you sowed cheat seed with 
the oats, and the winter killed most of the oats 
and the hard cheat remained. The cheat seed 
looks exactly like a small oat and unless the seed 
are examined with care, you will sow them with 
the oats when they should be blown out with a 
good fanning mill. Get clean seed from a seeds- 
man who re-cleans the seed carefully and you 
will not have any cheat, for you can never get 
cheat unless there is cheat in the soil, for it never 
grows from anything but its own seed. You can 
grow wheat by planting corn just as easy as you 
can grow cheat by sowing clean oats. ‘“‘Whatever 
a man soweth that also he shall reap.” 


Farm Work For June. 


EEP the two-horse cultivator running in the 
cotton and corn and get over it rapidly in 
this way. Keep all turning plows out of the 

field in both cotton and corn, and if you use one- 
horse walking implements use a cultivator and 
run it shallowly and keep the land level. Corn 
roots and cotton roots run clear across the rows 
and a turning plow throwing up ridges to the 
rows will do more damage than good. Barring- 
off corn and then throwing it back and going 
several times to every row is an expensive and 
laborious way to cultivate the crop. 
* * * 

A complete fertilizer mixture will doubtless 
help the corn crop, but it will cost about as much 
as the increase is worth. The way to make cheap 
corn is always to have a winter cover of crimson 
clover and on this spread the manure during the 
winter as fast as made. Then turn the clover 
under in bloom, and apply a light dressing of lime 
and you have the best of all fertilizers for corn 
and the soil will get permanent help that it will 
not get if you depend on fertilizer to make the 
corn. 


T « ++ 7 P f+ . 
fi am geiting letter after letter asking about 


Side-dressing. This practice ha 


i Ss come about from 
little fertilizer in the fur- 


rows soon gets away, and the roots are foraging 





in poor soil. Now, if before planting, the ferti- 
lizer had been partly used in the furrows and 
partly broadcasted there would be no need for 
any side-dressing. The soil will hold on to the 
phosphoric acid and potash, and by putting them 
in early they will be in a more available shape at 
fruiting time than they will be if applied later. 
The only side-dressing I would use on cotton 
would be where the growth is not as vigorous as 
desirable, and a litile nitrate of soda alongside the 
rows will help to invigorate the crop. 
a a 

Bathing the shoulders of the work animals in 
the evening with water in which a little alum is 
dissolved will tend to prevent galls. And reg- 
ular watering during the work-day will be good 
for the horses as it is for the driver. 

* * * 

After the oats are harvested get the land broken 
as soon as practicable for the legume hay crop, and 
the best crop you can sow, will be equal parts 
of peas and Mammoth Yellow soy beans. Get the 





TEN THINGS TO DO THIS 
MONTH. 





1. Keep up rapid, shallow, level cultivation of 
the crops. If a dry spell comes, all the moisture 
in the soil will be needed. 


2. Cut the wheat and oats as soon as they have 
colored up well. Don’t let them get “dead ripe.” 
Make a special effort to get them under shelter or 
in the stack without injury from rain. 


3. Cut grass and red clover when in full bloom. 
Much hay is allowed to get too ripe. 


4, Keep on planting feed crops—corn for si- 
lage, cowpeas, peanuts, soy beans, sweet potatoes, 
ete. 

5. Look after the farm machinery. Build a 
tool shed, if you have none, and keep every imple- 
ment not in use under it. Sunshine and rain dam- 
age many implements more than the wear they 
get, 


6. Look to the pastures. Cut down weeds, 
briers, etc.; dig up bushes; see that the livestock 
has plenty of shade and pure water. 


7. Keep an eye on the health of your hogs. If 
any get sick, or if cholera breaks out near you, get 
in touch with your State Department of Agricul- 
ture and prepare to inoculate against cholera. 


8. Clean out this year’s strawberry beds, and 
set new ones. Keep Bordeaux and Paris green 
handy for the Irish potatoes. Keep weeds out of 
the garden and put the canner to work. Plant 
orchards to cowpeas or some truck crop. 


9. Keepa lookout for “breaks” or washes in the 
fields, and stop them at once. 


10. Talk it over with the boy or girl who wishes 
to go to college next fall and see if you cannot ar- 
range things so he or she can earn some extra 
money. 











land in good order and drill the mixture in with 
a wheat drill set to sow two bushels of wheat an 
acre, and you will find that the crop is far bet- 
ter than where it is merely harrowed in. Putting 
the seed in at a uniform depth, they start to- 
gether and make a far better crop. 

«es 

Where the object is to make seed either of the 
soy beans or the peas they should be planted 
in rows three feet apart and cultivated. Then if 
let stand till ripe they can be easily harvested 
with the pea harvester that has been advertised in 
The Progressive Farmer. 

* * 

South of North Carolina the velvet bean makes 
a heavy crop of forage, but it usually fails to ma- 
ture north of the southeast corner of North Caro- 
lina, 

If you want to sow millet for hay, sow it alone 
and not mixed in peas, for it ripens seed before 
the peas are ready to cut, and millet should al- 
ways be cut for hay as soon as the heads are out. 
The same is true of hay made from orchard 
2Tass This grass should be cut in bloom, as it 
deteriorates rapidly if let stand. 
tall meadow oats gri 


Orchard grass, 
ss and Italian rye grass 
mixed and sown in the early fall will make as 
j a hay crop on good land as can be made in 
he South. In making hay the tedder is a very 
important implement to keep the grass tossed up 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


after the mower and hasten the wilting. Cut 
hay of any sort should not be let lie and bleach 
in the sun, but raked into windrows as fast ag 
well wilted and cured mainly in the cocks. Sun- 
bleached hay is not as good feed as well-cured ha 

* ok * 

Run the weeder over the peanut field before 
they come up, and again as soon as up run it 
both ways. A good application, say 400 pounds an 
acre of Thomas phosphate and 30 pounds of mu- 
riate of potash will be an excellent fertilizer for 
peanuts. 





Work in the Truck Patch. 

WEET potato plants can still be set. A ferti- 
lizer strong in phosphoric acid and potash is 
needed, and a light percentage of nitrogen 

Sweet potatoes are the one crop for which I would 
always plow shallow, for with deep plowing and 
high ridging they are apt to grow long and string) 
and we want them short and chunky. Three hun- 
dred pounds of acid phosphate, 50 pounds of ni- 
trate of soda and 30 pounds of sulphate of pot- 
ash an acre will make good sweet potatoes. Then 
to make keeping potatoes and bedding roots plant 
cuttings of the vines in July. 

* k * 

The early Irish potato crop is now almost en- 
tirely planted with the Irish Cobbler. This pota- 
to does not make as good a second crop as the 
old Early Rose and the Bliss. For seed it is bet- 
ter to get the potatoes that have been kept in cold 
storage and plant these as we will describe in 
July. 

* * * 

Where there is an effort made to grow a second 
crop from the early seed of the Irish potato, the 
best method I have used is to cut the potatoes in 
halves and spread them out on the ground and 
cover thickly with pine straw. Then watch them 
and when they show signs of sprouting*be ready 
for them and plant as we will direct hereafter. 

As the cantaloupes and watermelons start to 
run a tablespoonful of nitrate of soda scattered 
around each hill will be a great help. We grow 
cantaloupes in rows five feet apart and thin out 
to two plants twenty inches apart. Watermelons 
are planted in hills 6x10 feet. Sucumbers we 
plant in same way as cantaloupes. 

ss > 

About the last of June I sow parsnips, hali- 
long carrots and salsify, and at same time sow 
some beets for winter of the Long Blood or the 
Blood Turnip varieties. I plant parsnips and sal- 
sify seed in pinches three or four inches apart in 
the rows, as they come up better in this way and 
the little bunches are more easily thinned out 
These hardy roots make their best growth in the 
fall and early winter, and if sown early in spring 
as is the practice North, they will get overgrown 
and woody and may run to seed. 

Instead of keeping up a succession of snap 
beans by repeated sowings of the early ones [ now 
plant the running soris, the Kentucky Wonder and 
Berger’s Green Pod Stringless and give them 2 
chicken wire netting to climb on and they will 
give me beans till frost. The Berger is a selection 
and improvement on the old Dutch Caseknife 
bean, and makes a fine dried bean also. 

Tomato plants I set to stakes six feet tall and 
train them to single stems, keeping the side shoots 
pinched out as fast as they form. Trained in 
this way I can plant them two feet apart in the 
rows, and can keep them clean of grass and weeds 
while if let tumble on the ground they soon get 
smothered in the crabgrass. 

. * & 

I sowed seed of the Prizetaker onion in a frame 
under glass in February and these have been 
transplanted and will soon be making large onions 
Then I have plants of the Norfolk Queen from 
seed sown very thickly which will make me sets 
for fall planting. The Yellow Potato onions 
grown from fall-planted sets will be ripe in June 
and should be used or sold early as they are rather 
poor keepers. 

* 

Now that cutting asparagus should be over, the 
bed should have its heaviest manuring in order 
to promote the growth of the roots and make them 
strong for another season. 

The same is true of the strawberry plantation 
The heaviest fertilization should be made after the 
fruit season is over and the plants well cultivated 
so that there will be strong crowns made for the 
next spring’s crop Two crops is aS many as 
should be taken from a strawberry field. It should 
then be turned under and some other crop put 
on the land. 
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WHAT’S THE MATTER WITH THE COUNTRY CHURCH? 


Mr. Greaves Considers First the Importance of the Country 
Church, Its Problems, and the Way Out—If You Are a Coun- 
try Church Member, You Should Read All This Series. 














By Rev. Charles L. Greaves, Hawkinsville, Ga. 


cles on the country church the 

writer must be permitted one 
paragraph by way of personal ex- 
planation. He is at this time the 
pastor of a town 
church, but he 
attended a coun- 
try church all his 
boyhood, served 
country churches 
in the beginning 
of his ministry, 
has always been 
closely associated 
with country 
churches and pas- 
tors, and even at this time has 
enough farmers in his congregation 
to form a country church of respec- 
table size and strength. These things 
may not entitle him to write with 
authority, but they at least entitle 
him to write. 


: BEGINNING this series of arti- 





MR. GREAVES. 


The importance of the country 
chureh may be estimated from two 
standpoints, its value to the commu- 
nity in which it is located, and its 
value to the world at large. In the 
community where it is located it is 
the center of community life. It 
does not, as in the city and town, 
compete with formidable rivals in 
the social and cultural life of the 
people; nor with the spirit of materi- 
alism and money-getting, which in 
the city makes the clearing house 
and the directors’ room its syna- 
eogue, and mammon its divinity. It 
may safely be said that in the aver- 
age country community if the church 
is not strong enough and awake 
enough to be the center of commu- 
nity life, there is no center. 


The Saving Influence of the Church. 


That the moral and religious life 
a country community depends on 
the church few will seriously ques- 
tion. A somewhat extended acquain- 
tance in several States has failed to 
show me the first rural neighbor- 
hood in which the life is wholesome 
and clean unless it is influenced by 
one or more churches. The weekly 
Sunday schools, the monthly meet-~ 
the annual revivals, these are 
the influences that keep country 
morals and manners pure and sweet, 
and keep out the moonshine still, the 
k fight, the poker gang, the house 
of Rahab, aid other evils both so- 
cial and solitary which are inevitably 
ind where the church is not. 


Problems of the Country Church. 

Turning now from the importance 
of the country church we will give 
consideration to the problems of the 
country church. Its first great prob- 
1 is to live. Many rural commu- 
nities have been almost depopulated 
by the drift to the towns and cities. 
The rolls of churches have shrunken 
from hundreds to mere scores. Those 
who are left, like the Jews left in 
Jerusalem when their princes were 
iaken to Babylon, have hunted for 
themselves a wailing place, where 
ey can bump their heads on the 
‘ound and weep over the departed 
fiory A “cheap” pastor has taken 
the place of the old-time ‘“‘son of 
” and stagnation and decay 
abide in courts once vocal with songs 
of happiness and hope. 


thunder, 


ro 


The next problem 
rch is to fulfill its 


en the 


the country 
mission even 
large and 


enrollment 


the community populous. It is be- 
inning to get into the heads of the 
unger men and women that the old 


church ought to get in the 
of progress like everything else 
I These two 
oblems size up the hole situation 
to the country church, to live and 


country 


really has any life 


to make its life profitable. Too many 
churches, like the one in Sardis, have 
a name to live and are dead. “I still 
live,’’ read the inscription on the 
tombstone. ‘‘Faith,’’ said Pat, ‘“‘if 
I was dead I’d own it!”’ 


An Example From the Farm. 


The way out, for there is a way 
out, will be only indicated in this 
article and elaborated in others of 
the series. Perhaps we can find an 
analogy for what I wish to say ina 
very familiar quarter. Not many 
years ago the ideal farm was a “‘plan- 
tation.” It swarmed with negroes 
and mules. Its hundreds, and even 
thousands, of acres were stirred by 
little plows drawn by little mules. 
Three or four acres were cultivated 
to produce one bale of cotton, and it 
took a man and a mule a whole sea- 
son to make as much corn on 30 
acres aS a member of 2a Boys’ Corn 
Club now sometimes makes on one 
or two. No one thought of varying 
a hair’s breadth from the agricul- 
tural methods pursued by his grand- 
father. ‘So many furrows for corn, 
so many workings of cotton, all soil 
to be treated alike, the same fertili- 
zer for highland, lowland, red clay 
or loam. 

Contrast all this with conditions 
on an up-to-date farm now. The en- 
terprising farmer of today does not 
boast of the number of plows he 
runs and the number of acres he 
cultivates. Rather he prides him- 
self on the yield he gets and the 
quality of his products. Moreover 
he has learned that he must diversify, 
intensify, rotate, fertilize scientifi- 
cally; study soil, seed, climate and 
markets; plow often, and occasion- 
ally plow deep. He has found that 
he has more to learn than a lawyer, 
and fully as much as a doctor who 
wishes to succeed at his profession. 


Pastor and Members Must Become 
More Active. 


Just so it must be with the coun- 
try church. The ‘old-time religion” 
is all right for the most part, and 
the pathway of orthodoxy is to be 
commended. But the old-time meth- 





ods will not work in this day. If 


the church membership has been re- | 
duced in numbers by an exodus to |} 
the city, do like the farmer who lost | 
the most of his land and all his ten-| 
ants: fence off the acres that remain | 
and cultivate them so as to make} 
more on them than on the entire | 


plantation before. It would not be 


hard to do as much with a church } 


of 30 now as the old-time method 
did with five times that number. It 
is actually being 
some places. 


lems, the problem of existence and 
the problem of usefulness. 

To do this there must of course 
be a waking up. The ‘‘one-hoss” 
preacher must lay aside his little 
Dixie plow and go down after the 
hard-pan. A little dynamite judi- 
ciously used will help the old field 
and cause long-dried springs to flow. 
Sleepy deacons and stewards must 
be made todream dreams, and 
young men and maidens to see vis- 
ions. 

With this mere hint at the remedy 
for present conditions I close, leav- 
ing further discussion for next 
time. However, let me say this 
much in conclusion. Country peo- 
ple are as a rule prosperous and 
hopeful, cotton is the only thing 
they make that they did not receive 
good prices for last year. It is gen- 
erally acknowledged that country 
life is becoming more satisfactory 


and interesting, as farming is be- 


accomplished in, 
In this way the coun- | 
try church can settle both its prob- | 



















The Tree System—tThe Bell System 


NOBLE tree thrives be- 

cause the leaves, twigs, 
branches, trunk and roots are 
all working together, each 
doing its partso that all may 
live. 


Neither the roots nor the 
branches can live without the 
other, and if the trunk is gir- 
died so that the sap cannot 
flow, the tree dies. 


The existence of the tree 
depends not only on the ac- 
tivity of ail the parts, but upon 
their being always connected 
together in the “tree system.” 


This is true also of that 
wonderful combination of 
wires, switchboards, tele- 
phones, employes and sub- 
scribers which helps make 
up what is called the Bell 
Telephone System. 


It is more than the vast 
machinery of communication, 
covering the country from 
ocean to ocean. Every part 
is alive, and each gives ad- 
ditional usefulness to every 
other part. 


The value of telephone ser- 
vice depends not only on the 
number of telephones, but 
upon their being always con- | 
nected together, as in the Ber 
System. = 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 








Thais ES aS 


Cash, balance $5 per month, buys 
this 3-year-guaranteed buggy. 
Buggies $29.50 up; Surries 
$45.00 up; Farm Wagons $40.00 
up. We trust honest people 
located in all parts of the world. 


Write For FREE CATALOGUE. 
Century Manufacturing Co., 


Dep’t 465 East St. Louis, li. 





coming more profitable. Intelli- 
gence and information are on the in- 
crease. In the light of these things 
the country church ought to be on 
the up grade also, it is impossible 
that it should be the only excep- 
tion to the rule. If it is the excep- 
tion, somebody or some method of 
work is at fault. 


Don’t Expect Too Much of the Wife. 
NE frequently reads the advice 
to put the garden as close to the 
house as possible. This is all right, 
if the women folks are to do the cul- 
tivating—put it handy. But I plan 
to “rotate’’ my garden the same as 
the other crops, and give to bugs and 
worms a merry time keeping up with 
me. Then, too, the manure [I put on 
the garden this year, wil] not hurt 
corn or cotton next year 
It always seemed to me the wom- 
en do more than their share on the 








average Southern farm. Besides 
regular housework, they have the 


laundry—and nothing would be 
much harder than washing a ‘“‘farm 
hand’s’”’ clothes—the garden to tend 
to, the cows to milk, the chickens 
to look after, and many women feed 
and water the work stock, and in 
busy season take up the hoe and do 
a man’s work in the field, and even 
cut most of the wood. 

I admire the woman who is will- 
ing to do all she can to help her hus- 
band to get a start in life—who in- 
sists on doing what she can in the 
years that it takes close figuring and 
hard work on all parties to pay out 





the little home place and make both 
ends meet But about is 
fair play.’’ If she 1 to help 
hoe, you should not be ashamed to 


take up a towel and dry the dishes 
for her. DAVID TOWNSEND. 


3enton, Ark. 











The Aermotor with the autos | 
matic regulator stops when 
the tank is full and 
starts when the 
water is lowered 4 | 
inches. You oil it 
once @ week. A 
gasoline engine has to be 
started and stopped and oiled 
and attended almost constantiy, 
and you have large expense for 
“4 gasoline and oil. The wind is 
a free. 

We make gasoline engines (exceedingly 
good ones) but, for the average water supply 
for the home and 150 head of stock, an 8-foot 
Aermotor with a storage tank,—which is @ 
necessity with any kind of water supply —is 
all that is needed and is by far the more 
economical. The supply of wind for the Aer- 
motor is more to be relied upon than the supply 
of gasoline, batteries and repairs for the gaso~ 
i igine. 
iirhe cost of gasoline, oil, batteries and re- 
pairs in pumping for 150 head of stock with a 
gasoline engine, will buy an 8-foot Aermotor 
every year, and you are still to the bad the 
amount of time you spend over the gasoline 
engine. : : 

But the gasoline engine has its place on the 
farm notwithstanding the fact that 100 people 
are maimed or killed with gasoline where one 
is injured by a windmill, and that 100 farm 
buildings are burned with gasoline where none 
is injured by a windmill. Forthe watersupply, 
the windmill is the thing. Thousands of farmers 
who have done their first power pumping by a 
gasoline engine have become tired of it and are 
buying windmills. That is one reason why our 
windmill business increases from year to year. 
We can furnish you much testimony like the 
following: 














































































Devine, Tez., Dec. 16, 1911. 

1 amsending you @ photo- 
graph of one of the oldest 
windmilis in this country— 
it being the first Aermotor 
put up in Medina County— 
and is used to furnish water 
for hundreds of head of cat- 
tle. Itwasputupinthe year 
1889 and is owned by Mr. 
Murdo Monroe. The only 
repairs this mill has ever 
needed are one smal) gear 
and a rocker arm, the total 
cost of which was2.50. This 
Aermotor ts still running and 
doing good service, furnish- 
ing water for cattle and 
family. a: 

LOUIS GACONET. 


Find, if youcan, astate- 
ment like this regarding 
gasoline engines. 


ee == 


Of course, there are places where a windmill 
cannot be used. There you will have to usea 
gasoline engine, with all of its disadvantages, 
We will furnish for that place a small engine 
which costs but $37.50 complete, soit can be set 
to pumping in 30 minutes. Or we will furnish 
you a pump jack—the best made—tfor $6.00, to 
do pumping with a larger gasoline engine. 

Send for catalogue giving full information 
about water supply. Aermotor Co., Chicago, 
Branch Houses: Oakland, Cal; Kansas City, 
Mo.; Minneapolis, Minn. 


P“RANGER” BICYCLES 


e imported roller chains, sprockets and 
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Wr, Pedals; New Departure Coaster-Brakes and 
A Hubs; Puncture Proof Tires; highest grade 
# others ask for cheap wheels. Other reliable 
models from 812 up. A few good seconde 
es $ 
“y Wy bicycle or a pair of tires from anyone atany 
price until you get our big new catalog and 
parts, and sundries Aa/f usuad VICESs 
Rider Agents everywhere are coining money selling our Die 
cycles, tires and sundries. Write today. 
CHICAGO 








\ equipment and many advanced features pose 
jhand machin 3 to $8. Wesh! 
110 DAYS’FREE TRIAL‘: 
P 
Special prices and @ marvelous new over. 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. pis7s 


(\ sessed byno other wheels. Guaranteed 5 5 
I proval, /reight prepaid, anywhere in 
i 
A postal brings everything. Write tt now 
‘AGEN TS Here I Is 
ed ‘ 
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iW FACTORY PRICES oie kcn 
4 id without acentin advance. DO NOT BUYS 
Coaster Brake RearW heels, lamps, 

POCKET SEWING MACHINE 






That's what . Se ees Ry 
ae Hopper calis it. Sold @7 In fow days nd. 
e's pleased. Betaile at 

ridiculously low price. 100% PROFIT 
If you want 4 quick seller, one that gete the money easy, 
aend sow for confidential terms and FREE BOOKLET, 
“Inside information on the agency business.”” A few hours 
aday mesne many a dollarin your pocket. Senda postal. 
4. BATHEWS 6255 Wayne Street, DAYTON, OHIO 

















Farmers — Plant Legumes, Improve 


Soil and Produce Cheap Pork. a 


MAMMOTH GOLDEN SOY BEANS 
For Sale—Any Quantity. 
$1.50 per bushel; sacks extra. Buy 
and learn to produce 100 to 150 bush- 
els per acre free. 
IDYLWILDE FARM, Creswell, N. C. 
Woodley & Sons, Props., Route 2. 


i ISH We make the famous 


Double Muzzle Wire Fish 
Greatly improved this year. Write 


EUREKA FISH NET CO., Griffin, Ga, 
ADMIRAL 2-MAN PRESS 


2 MAN HAY PRESS - N 
MIRAL Stur rceoen-> 9 COnCER SENS 








Let us tell you how to 
catch them where you 
think there are nong. 
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THERE IS GLORY ENOUGH 
FOR ALL. 


Work Enough for All, Too, and No 
Time for Squabbling. 


CANNOT refrain from expressing 
I my approval and appreciation of 
your editorial in your issue of May 
4, relative to the extravagant and 
unreasonable claims made by pro- 
moters and friends of certain lines 
of agricultural work. We all recog- 
nize and are proud of the fact that 
along agricultural lines the South has 
made remarkable progress in the last 
decade. To the newcomer or visitor 
this may not be evident, as far too 
many of our people still practice the 
old, obsolete, wasteful methods that 
were almost universally in vogue 15 
or 20 years ago. It is only the man 
who has spent most of his life here 
and is familiar with the agricultural 
history of this section that can fully 
appreciate the progress that has been 


sons. At the same time they are 
honestly trying to do their duty and 
bring the desired results. All of us 
make some mistakes, but these are 
soon discovered and easily corrected 
and after all are greatly outweighed 
by the good accomplished. 

We can all be of mutual benefit to 
each’ other. The Demonstration 
Agent when he goes into a communi- 
ty finds his strongest allies and sym- 
pathizers in the men who have had 
agricultural college training, or those 
who are readers of good agricultural 
papers. He cannot render intelligent 
service without the information he 
has gleaned from the investigations 
of the experiment stations. On the 
other hand, he carries this to the very 
door of the farmer by actual demon- 
strations on his own farm, which the 
station itself cannot do. The farmer 
who is thus given a vision of the pos- 
sibilities of his soil, at once becomes 
an earnest student of agricultural 
bulletins, he subscribes for good ag- 











ort ee fi te ines 


ONE WAY TO HANDLE SOY BEANS. 


Scene on Farm of D. J. 


Farthing, Butler, Tenn. 





made. With the many excellent 
agencies that are at work for the 
agricultural up-lift of the South, such 
as the agricultural colleges, the ex- 
periment stations, the State Depart- 
ments of Agriculture, the Farmers’ 
Co-operative Demonstration Work, 
the Corn Clubs, and other useful lines 
of work promulgated by the United 
States Department of Agriculture, 
the. Farmers’ Union, the industrial 
and service departments of our rail- 
road systems, and large implement 
manufacturing companies and last, 
but by no means least, our agricul- 
tural journals, for any one connected 
With any one of the agencies to claim 
that his particular line of work is 
responsible for all, or even the major 
portion of the evident improvement 
if agricultural methods, would sim- 
ty be to make himself ridiculous. 
i\ If they stopped at making these 
Minreasonable claims very little harm 
would be done, as the public is usu- 
ally fairly unerring in awarding the 
where it belongs, and people 
\who are earnestly laboring to do their 
jduty are not usually worrying about 







tothe glory anyway, but, in my opin- 


ijn, the limit of folly and downwright 
cussedness is reached when we hear 
some fellew, (which unfortunately we 
sometimes do, but not often I am 
glad to say) who is connected with 
one line of agricultural work, speak- 
ing depreciatingly of others who are 
striving as earnestly to assist in this 





Basket. | 


forward movement as he is, but 
wnder a different organization. Each 
and every one of the agencies enu- 
merated above are striving for the 
game end—namely, to bring about 
the universai adoption in the South 

intelligent and business-like meth- 

s on the farm. None claim to be 
yhilanthropists, but are engaged in 
heir present work for business reas 


ricultural journals, and if possible, 
sends his son to an agricultural 
school to get the training that he 
missed. 

The harvest truly is great. There 
is work enough and glory enough 
for us all. The only trouble is, that 
with our combined efforts, few of 
us of this generation will live to see 
the universal adoption of these meth- 
ods we advocate. On the main points 
we all agree. On minor points and 
details we still naturally sometimes 
differ. But we should attempt to 
adjust these little differences in a 
sympathizing and fraternal spirit and 
all work together to bring about that 
material prosperity in the South to 
which her many advantages entitle 
her. R. S. WILSON. 

Columbus, Miss. 





Keep the Plow Out After the Corn 
is Planted. 


HE preparation of the soil and 
good seed have a great deal to 
do with growing a large crop of corn. 
Many farmers do not exercise the 
proper care in getting their land in 
proper condition for receiving the 
seed. When it comes up it should 
have deep cultivation while it is 
young. The larger it gets the shal- 
lower the cultivation. I have seen 
farmers cultivating when they 
come out to the end with the cultiva- 
tor all full of the roots. This is very 
detrimental, as nature has provided 
the roots for the development of the 
plant and crop. At this enlightened 
age many farmers still lay their corn 
crop by with the plow, which is 
wrong any year, wet or dry. A plow 
should not be used in a corn field aft- 

er the crop is planted. 

JOHN W. HALL 
Marion Station, Md 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


Getting Peas in When Labor is 

Scarce. 

HREE years ago, March 13, I left 

what some would call a very lu- 

crative job, and after two days hard 

driving, arrived at the old farm ] 

had left ten years before, finding the 

farm very much run-down from what 
it was when I left it. 

Getting such a late start that year, 
and peas being so high in price and 
work stock lacking, I was unable to 
sow many legumes. The next year, 
1910, I made over 50 two-horse loads 
of peavine and sorghum hay, which 
I cut up fine and fed to my cattle and 
horses, together with corn and cot- 
tonseed meal, which I got by ex- 
changing seed. That year I made 
about 400 bushels of corn. The year 
1911 being extremely dry in this sec- 
tion, I did not make such a bulk of 
hay, only about 35 loads, though I 
planted a larger crop than in 1910, 
but cut out the sorghum. 

As all farmers know, hands are 
at a premium during harvest and pea- 
seeding time. [ took this plan for 
putting in the peas: Took a disk 
harrow and put weights on each side 
of it, and driver in the seat. I put 
three heavy horses to the harrow 
and had a man follow with a twister 
plow and break the little ridge left 
between the middle disks; the next 
round I would make the harrow lap 
well his furrow. This made a good 
job and the furrow helped materially 
in letting the harrow down. The 
peas were sowed on oat stubble, ap- 
proximately 15 acres. This plan I 
only recommend for loose, sandy soil 
such as mine. 

These peas when cut were thor- 
oughiy cured and threshed with a 
machine made from the remnants of 
an old wheat separator, with a four- 
horsepower gasoline engine. I got 
about 100 bushels of peas from the 
vines and an extra quality of hay with 
all the dirt and dust fanned from it 
and torn up fine so it took up much 
less barn space. 

My corn when thoroughly ripe I cut 
and shock, and late in the fall I run 
it through acorn snapper with cutter 
head which gives me quite a quantity 
of good feed. 

I grow clover which is cut and 
cured and fed as hay. Rye and vetch 
is cut and fed in small quantities 
green, as I place little or no value 
on it as cured hay. I still sow sorgh- 
um to cut and feed green to horses 
and hogs. 

I value cottonseed meal highly for 
cattle, horses and hogs. You need 
not feel at all uneasy to _ feed 
it to hogs on pasture, and to hogs 
being fattened when balanced with 
corn and a little bright hay. 

I have six acres sown to rye and 
vetch which I expect to turn under 
and follow with peas. Will also sow 
rape in jate summer for winter pas- 
ture for hogs. R. F. ELAM. 

Kings Mountain, N. C. 





How to Make the Lazy Ox Pull. 
DON’T work oxen myself—too 
slow for me—but I have heard a 
man who has worked as many as the 
next one say that the way to make an 
ox get up when down was to put your 
hand over his nostrils, shut his wind 
off and he’d surely rise. Perhaps 
this will help your subscriber whose 
beast persists in laying down when 
he should pull 
J. A. WOFFORD. 
Madden, S. C. 





Wide Ones for Me. 


HAVE pledged myself that the next 
farm wagon I buy will be wide- 
tired. I have arrived at this conclu- 
sion from the fact that I could pulla 
bigger laod if several wide-tired wag- 
ons were ahead of me. 
DAVID TOWNSEND. 
Benton, Ark. 
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Our Progressive Young People. 








STUDY AT HOME. 





(One-Dollar Prize Letter.) 


ET me say to The Progressive 
L Farmer boys, there is one thing 
that is neglected by most farmer 
boys, and that is home studying. 

One should not put up his books 
when school is out and never see 
them again until school starts again, 
which is generally the case. 

1 have known boys to start to 
schoo! and they had forgotten all 
they had learned the school before. 

1 study a while in some of my 
books everytime I get a chance. A 
good rule is to study a while every 
day. 

Some boys will say, “‘I don’t have 
to study at home,” but those who 
study at home will come out ahead 
everytime. 

Please think a while. Wasn’t it 
home studying that made Washing- 
ton, Franklin and Lincoln famous? 
Neither got to go to school much, but 
they studied at home and read ail 
the books they could get. 

The city boy has a better chance 
to learn than the country boy for he 
goes to school eight or nine months, 
where the country boy only goes four 
or six. 

I wouldn’t take the city boy’s 
place for anything, for I love the 
farm too well to leave it. Don’t neg- 
lect home studying. 

W. J. HARRINGTON, JR. 

Cameron, N. C. 





LIVE AT HOME. 





The Boy Who Loafs About Town 
Will Never Get Ahead. 


HERE we live now we started to 

¥ work about 15 years ago, living 

in a@ one-room house and with one 

mule and about six or seven acres of 

cleared land. To-day we own two 

farms, one consisting of 117 acres 
and the other of 85 acres. 

We have enough land cleared for 
two teams to tend and a nice country 
home, all painted up and a telephone 
in our home over to Nashville. We 
oWn one pair mares, costing us $550. 
We have been offered $800 for them. 
Some people tell us we would be 
foolish to take $1,000 for them. One 


of them has a colt 10 months old. 
She will weigh about 700 pounds. 
We do all of our farm work with 


them, such as pulling plows, culti- 
vators and disk harrows. 

We have a five-horsepower gasoline 
engine. We do all of our wood saw- 
ing and threshing and feed grinding 
with it. We grind all of our feed for 
our horses and hogs and also grind 
for a lot of our neighbors. It makes 
the finest feed I ever saw to take ears 
of corn and oats and crush them to- 
gether in our feed mill. Days when 
we haven’t any corn on hand to grind 
We all are in the house reading news- 
and magazines, such as The 
Progressive Farmer for my favorite. 
We always make plenty of meat for 

own use and sell between $200 
and $300 worth of pigs every year. 
raise the pure-bred Berkshire 
and we can get our own price 
or them. We always sow some wheat 
to make our wheat bread like all the 
farmers ought to do. Our last year’s 


papers 


our 


\ 
hogs 
f 
f 


Wheat crop made 22 bushels to the 
acre We have been threshing the 


peas two seasons, but haven’t found 
any crop yield as much as our last 
year’s crop. We don’t plant a large 
crop of anything. We plant a small 


crop of everything and cultivate it 
well, but a hay crop. We try to 
plant a large crop of hay, which 
everybody ought to do. 

Three years ago we had one acre 
of the large Virginia peanuts and 
that one acre yielded 134 bushels of 
peanuts We hand-picked every one 


of them. We didn’t use any fertilizer 

at all, only two sacks of land plaster, 

costing $2.30. That was all they cost | 
us, beside our labor. We sold 126 | 
bushels for $1 a bushel for seed pea- 
nuts, leaving us over $100 cash profit 
after taking out the cost of making 
them. \ 


Here is something I want every | 
farm boy to read: Boys, don’t ever 


take up the habit of dressing up in 
the finest you have and going to town 
and hanging around the drug stores 
with a cigarette in your mouth. I 
go to town some Saturday evenings 
and lots of the boys whom I know 
come from the country I will see 
hanging around the drug stores with 
a cigarette in their mouth and their 
best clothes on their backs. You may 
go with one of them home and he 
hardly could give you a square meal 
and to see him walking up and down 
the streets he looks like he is worth 
a million dollars. 
CHARLIE ROCKLEY. 
Nashville, N. C. | 





An Old Mississippi Plantation. 


AM a farmer boy and am proud of 

the fact. I am a native of Mis- 
sissippi, but like Louisiana fine. 

We still have an interest in our 
home State though, for my father 
owns 176 acres of iand on Wolfe 
River in southern Mississippi, near 
the coast. Before the war it be- 
longed to an uncle of Jefferson Davis, 
and he had a fine vineyard on it. Up 
until a very few years ago the mas- 
sive iron kettle that was used to boil 
the grapes for wine-making was still 
there, but it disappeared mzysteri- 
ously. 

While the place has grown a fine 
forest of long-leaf pine since the vine- 











yard was abandoned, one can tell 
where the cellar was. The dwelling 
house has been torn away. 

I suppose all of our young people 
have seen tapioca and known that it 
is the dried root of the cassava plant. 


We grew cassava in south Mississip- | 


pi. It about four feet 


srows 


high | 


and the bush resembles okra in form | 


and foliage except that the stalk and 


leaf veins are red. The roots grow 
sometimes as large as my arm, are 
straight and long. Each bush pro- 
duces a number of roots. In taste | 


the roots are something similar to 
potatoes. Besides making fine pies 
and puddings, they are good cooked 
like Irish potatoes, and containing 


@ great amount of starch, they make |} 


excellent food for all kinds of stock. 
Like sugar cane, the stalks of cassava 
has to be banked through the winter 
and planted in the spring. 

Pleasant Hill, La. JOE PRICE. 


A Fatherless Boy’s Good Work. 


TAKE The Progressive Farmer 


and like to read it. My father be- | 


ing dead, left me to farm. I joined 
the Boys’ Corn Club last year and 
won my county prize I raise corn, | 


cane, hay, potatoes and cotton. The 


price of cotton went down, so I did | 
not have to sell it to buy feed, so I 
put it in the barn to wait till the | 


price goes up. F. R. ARNSDOFF. 
Marlowe, Ga. 
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Fust an easy handful of 


KODAK FILM 


Will tell the story of your vacation. There’s film for a dozen 
pictures in each cartridge, the weight is trifling. 

The Kodak itself slips into the pocket and the picture 
making is simple from start to finish. Press the button—do the 
rest—or leave it to another—just as you please. 


The Kodak system does more than simply remove the inconveniences 
of the glass plate and dark-room methods of picture taking—it gives better 
results. There’s no question about the advantages of daylight loading and 
daylight development by the Tank method. Thousands of the best profes- 
sionaé photographers now use the Tank system for their work even though 
they have the experience and the facilities for dark-room work. They have 
adopted the Tank because it gives them better results. If it’s better for 
the professional there’s no question about it for the amateur. 


You can take good pictures with a Kodak. Yoxu can finish them well 
by the Kodak system without a dark-room—or if you prefer, can mail them 
at slight cost and xo danger of breakage ii you wish to have a professional 
finisher do the work for you. 


Ask your dealer or write us for Kodak catalogue. 






Kodaks, from $5.00 up. 
from $1.00 to $12.00, 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
435 State Street, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Brownie Cameras (they work like Koda 













































The Clemson Agricultural College of 
South Carolina 


Ninety-four Teachers, Officers and Assistants. 
Hundred Students. 


Value of Lands, Buildings and Equipment $1,250,000. 


Enrollment Over Eight 





Degree Courses Short Courses 


Agriculture, Agriculture and I'wo Year Course in Textiles; 
Chemistry, Agriculture and One Year Course in Agricul- 
; I > » > j v 4 Xx7: 
ane e. Industry, Pr-eang “hl ture; Four Weeks Winter 
) y 2E ¥ > 4 e En- = > 
ive Paginecting, 1¢Xte £n Course for Farmers; Four 


gineering, Architectural Engi- 
neering, Mechanical and Elec- 
trical Engineering. 


Weeks Winter Course in Cot- 
ton Grading. 








Cost:—Approximate cost for board, room, lights, heat, water, laundry, 
uniforms and all fees for the session, except tuition, $134. 
Tuition $40 additional. 

Scholarships :—167 four-year Agricultural and Textile scholarships. 
Age requirement 16 years or over. 51 one-year Agricultural scholar- 
ships. Age requirement 18 years or over. Value of scholarships $100 
per session and free tuition. Scholarship and entrance examinations will 
be held July 12th, at each County Court House in South Carolina. 

For information, write at once to 
M. RIGGS, President, Clemson Col'ege, South Carolina. 
(Clemson College Expends Over $100,000 Annually for 
Public Service to the People in South Carolina. 
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‘Indiana Veterinary College 
Conferring the Degree of 
Doctor of Veterinary | 


Medicine 


in WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 
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652 (8) 
to do the washir 1 ub-board, if that’s WHAT 
YOU USE, or wit t I vy ¢ some wooden washing ma 
chine if you hav ra) not or his gular job at would be 
TOO HARD FOR HIM, and not in keeping the way he 
does his work But ne nouch to know | hard it is 
for you to do th vas} r without the best aquipment—how 


much you n 


SYRACUSE “EASY” WASHER 


rk and save your energy 

















id have it now, that meets all 
gal Senge rust-proof metal, inde- 
structible and sa 4 woode parts to soak up and re- 
tain the impuritics from lirty wade NO MAN OR MOTOR 
REQUIRE dD TO RL N rida casy becaus it agitates the suds and cleans the clothes 


Why not ve @ washer, 
the requirement made of 











by the frictionless ai s » process? You will agree its rightly named “EASY” 
when you give it “DAYS? TRIAL and rash everything washable in the house. 
No ms ho. pointing other washers may have been, try an “EASY,” and 
TRY IT NOW, ty ol R E XPENSE. Ask for our free book It tells also how to 
save one-half th soap 
Cash-with- of the “EASY” Washer, $8.00 Price after 30 days’ trial, 





$9.00. Price of 
paid to Mississi} 


DODGE & ZUILL, 


w “EASY” Wringer, the last improved, $5.00. Freight pre- 





5077 E. Water Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 














You'll Enjoy Cooking With This New Convenient Time 
And Fuel Savings Vapor Stove 


Just turn on ¢ vou would gas—that’s the easy way the Detroit Vapor 





Stoves operate. The housewife on the farm or wherever gas is unavailable can 
now use gasoline or kerosene oil as fuel, and enjoy all the conveniences of gas—all 
the simplicity—quickness—safety of gas at a much less cost. The new, patented 
Detroit Vapor Burner makes this possible The Vapor is 
} d, giving intense heat on cooking utensils, The principle 





is entirely different from old-fashioned gasoline or oil stoves 
—pbetter, cheaper and positively safe. Ievery possible objec- 
tion to gasoline and oil is removed 

Besides the wonderful Detroit Vapor Burner, all other up- 
to-date features in stove construction are embodied in Detroit 
Stoves, the results of 17 years’ experience in stove building. 


PAYS FOR ITSELF QUICKLY 


You cannot afford to put up with the heat of coal or wood 
range for summer cooking or continue to use an old-fashioned 
dangerous gasoline or oil stove— 


BECAUSE THE DETROIT VAPOR STOVE WILL SAVE ENOUGH ON FUEL BILLS 
TO SOON PAY FOR ITSELF. 


Write for our booklet. State whether oil or gasoline catalog wanted. 


DETROIT VAPOR STOVE COMPANY, Detroit, Michigan. 
= 




















THE SEWING MACHINE OF KNOWN VALUE 


Known the world over for its serving qualities. 


The only Sewing Machine which is a life asset at the price you pay. Purchase the 
NEW HOME and you will not have an endless chain of repairs. It is better made, does 
nicer sewing, easier to operate, and more silent than any other. Guaranteed for all time. 

Write THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO., Orange, Mass., for booklet F. 








Can Your Fruit; Turn it to Cash 


Get those good 
dollars. 

Don’t let your 
fruit and vege- 
tables rot. 

Canners turn it 

into gold. 

Do the work 

» yourself. 

So simple the 
children can help. 

Get a South- 
ern —only com- 
bined canner and 
evaporator. 

Honest made. Southern is a canner, 


_.My Big, FREE Book 
Shows How To Get: 
Bigger Fruit And 
Vegetable Profits 


It fully explains how to make big profits from your 
entire fruit and vegetable crops with my Stahl Port- 
able Canning Outfit. There is an ever increasing 
demand for good, home-made canned fruits and vege- 
tables—right in ycur own locality. Why not have thie 
big profit, not be derived from any other source? 


Stahl’s 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
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THE HOME CIRCLE 
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not a toy. From $3.75 to $180. Sit down 

now and write for catalog. 

SOUTHERN EVAPORATOR COMP: ANY, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Canning Outfits 
**Turn Waste Into Gold’’ 


Each one a complete home canning factory, vary: 
ing only in capacity. Costs but little to buy—bi 
money-maker from the start. Anyonecanruna Sta 
Portable Canning Outfit. No experience neces- 
sary. [supply everything you need 
including My Special Direc- 

ions which contains forn 
ulas for canning the differ- 
ent fruits and vegetables, 

Write for my big free 
Canning Book today. 


F. S. STAHL, 
Box211, Quincy, Ill. 
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“HAROLD SOMERS 
250 DeKalb Ave. 
Brooklyn u. ¥. 
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DAISY FLY KILLER tracts and hills’ alld 


sold by dealers, va 


THOUGHTS IN A GARDEN. 


AIR Quiet, have [ found thee 
here, 

And Innocence thy sister dear? 
Mistaken long, I sought you then 
In busy companies of men: 

Your sacred plants, if here below, 

Only among the plants will grow: 
Society is all but rude 
To this delicious solitude. 


When we have run our passions’ heat 
Love higher makes his blest retreat 
The gods, who mortal beauty chase, 
Still in a tree did end their race; 
Apollo hunted Daphne so 

Only that she might laurel grow, 
And Pan did after Syrinx speed 
Not as a nymph, but for a reed. 


What wondrous life is this I lead! 
Ripe apples drop about my head; 
The luscious clusters of the vine 
Upon my mouth do crush their wine; 
The nectarine and curious peach 
Into my hands themselves do reach; 
Stumbling on melons, as I pass, 
Ensnared with flowers, I fall on 


Zrass 


Meanwhile the mind from pleasure 
less 


Withdraws into its happiness; 


Yet it creates, 


The mind, that ocean where each 


kind 
Does straight its own resemblanes 
find; 


transcending these 
Far other worlds, and other seas 
Annihilating all that’s made 

To a green thought in a green shade 


Here at the fountain’s sliding foot 
Or at some fruit-tree’s mossy root 
Casting the body’s' vest aside 

My soul into the boughs does glide; 
There, like a bird, it sits and sings 
Then whets and claps its silver 

wings 

And, till prepared for longer flight 
Waves in its plumes the vario 


light 
How well the skilful garden 
drew 
Of flowers and herbs this diai ney 
Where, from above, the milder sun 


Does through a fragrant zodiac run 
And, as it works, the industrious bee 
Computes its time as well as we 
How could such sweet and whole- 
some hours 
Be reckon’d, but with herbs and 
flowers! 
—Andrew Marve! 








MY WASHING MACHINE AND HOW [ LIKE If. 








SAVES LABOR AND CLOTHES 
AND MAKES WORK EASIER. 


(Three-Dollar Prize Letter.) 
W“.. JSE the “1900 Jr.” washing 

machine. It cost $12 and tke 
wriuger $5. 


? 





The clothes are soaked over night, 
when possible, and next morning put 
through the wringer, first thing 
while the water is heating. ‘Then 
clothes equal to the amount of four 
or five sheets are put into the tub. 
Five buckets of boiling water are 
then added. One or one and one- 
half bars of Octagon soap is used. 
The soap is first cut and put in a 
little water and melted on the stove. 
One-third of the soap is put in the 


first tub of clothes. The inside 
board is then put in, and the top 
last. Next, the iron rod is run 


through the end of the bar, extend- 
ing over the tub, and into place. 
This holds the inside board steady 
and the clothes rub against it. You 
then look at the clock and start 
turning and continue for ten min- 
utes. The top is then removed and 
the clothes put through the wringer 
which is attached to the back of the 
washer. The iron rod is used in 
lifting the clothes to prevent scald- 
ipg the hands. 


4 The same amount of clothes is 

ain put in the washer and more 
sdap added, then proceed as before. 
If there is a very large washing, use 
fresh boiling water for the colored 
clothes, unless they fade, in that case 
remove two buckets of water and add 
two more of boiling water. If clothes 
are very soiled, soap should be pre- 
viously rubbed on the places. After 
all are washed remove the water by 
taking the stopper out of the tub 
fnd carrying water off in buckets. A 
flong trough would save many steps. 
Now put the same amount of clothes 
fond water in, as before, and turn 
only six minutes. 

Do not fail to blue the rinsing 
water. One rinsing is all that is 
necessary, though two are better if 


















. Bees onthe Farm ;o':sinesiz 
Sell Fruit Prees—Sunghn a wrAckfortoaak will help you get more pleasure and more profi 


college boys, id r Nas 
big profits. Smith Bibs. ’ Dept. 26, Concord, Ga. | 


rs, | 
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Book on Bees and Catalog of Supplies sent free 
THE A I. ROOT COMPANY, Box 253, Medina, Oitio. 
f 


f 
i 





to sell and | from Bee keeping. 6 months trial subscription 25¢ } 





| \ water is convenient, and it frequently 
not on the farm. After rinsing, 
arch the ones you wish stiff and 
ang all on the line to dry. After 
smoving the water, rinse the tub 
out, put in a gallon of water, unscrew 


the top wringer screws and put away 
You will then find that you have at 
least half a day and are not too tired 
to scour the kitchen, whereas if you 
had scrubbed the clothes, for eight 
12 persons, you would be too tired ‘. 
sit up. If the men folks change 
their overalls as often as they should 
the washer will get them perfect} 
clean, except when they have paint 
or something similar on them. There 
is no doubt but that the washer gets 
the clothes as clean as the scrub- 
board and they do not wear out ne 
as soon as scrubbed clothes. 

MISS MAUD NETTERVILLE 

Woodville, Miss. 





THE “EASY” MAKES EASY 
WAS SHING. 


(Two-Dollar aie Letter.) 
N Y MACHINE is the ‘‘Easy’”’ wash- 
j er, and it does not deceive 
name as it is easy to work and 
easy on the clothes. It consists of a 
funnel-shaped apparatus fastened to 
a handle which works up and dowu 
the handle being fastened to a strong 
zine tub, which stands on ball-bear- 
ing legs just high enough for uw 
This funnel working up and down i! 
a tub of clothes forces out dirt b) 
means of water and air suction. 

There is no rub-board attached to 
it, consequently no wear on the 
clothes. I once saw a five dollar bil! 
cleaned in one. 

I get a pot full of clothes ready to 
boil in ten minutes and find it nec- 
essary to rub only the dirtiest parts, 
such as cuffs and neckbands, they 
requiring very little. 


éc 


The price is $9 without wringe! 

{ always let clothes stand in soap 
an hour or two as it loosens dirt f 
melt soap and use very little water 
just barely enough to wet clothes a 
too much washes soap out so it can 
not have effect 

Heating a boiler of water, I pul 
in washer. Soaping this water 
fiil in enough clothes to work loose! 
Pumping up and down, I soon ha 
them ready for boiler. {f I have 
big washing, of course, I have to 1 
new water in washer. 

The washer is as efficient in r 
ing as washing. 

As I take clothes. from boile: 
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pour just enough water over them 
to get soap out, as it is good water 
to boil in when first boiling water 
is needed to renew in washer. 

When a big wash is on the line, I 
am not so tired as I am many times 
from cooking one dinner; but deliv- 
er me from the old-time “rubbing” 
or ‘‘beating’’ way. My clothes are 
clean, too 

MRS. J. E. ABBOTT. 

Tifton, Ga. 





GIVE THE MACHINE A FAIR 
TRIAL. 


(One-Dollar Prize Letter.) 


Y WASHER-WOMAN had been 
M getting careless and allowing 
the clothes to come back dingy, 
when she quit altogether. I deter- 
mined to do my washing myself. 
After looking into the merits of sev- 
eral machines I decided to get the 
Majestic and the Rival wringer. I 
had water in the kitchen and could 
heat water on the stove, thus saving 
many steps Water is supplied by 
having an ordinary pump in the cook 
room instead of placing it out in the 
yard. A sink with waste pipe takes 
care of the water. 

Filling up the washer with water 
in which has been placed some wash- 
ing powder, I put the clothes to 
soak the night before. Soap should 
be rubbed on badly soiled sleeves and 
collars. The next morning I put 
elothes through the wringer, placing 
them in a tub of cold water with 

oap and washing powder on the 
stove to boil. From the boiling tub 
they are again placed in the washer 
with the hot water where they are 
washed by running the machine. 
Again through the wringer when 
they are ready for the rinse. They 





WHAT ABOUT THE HOME WATER SUPPLY¥? 





te ANY consideration of washing, thought must be given to the water sup- 
ply as well as to the machine, which will make the work easier. Unfor- 
tunately many of our housekeepers have a hard time getting water for wash- 
ing or for any other purpose. The following story from the North Carolina 
Christian Advocate shows how inexcusably hard it may be in extreme cases: 
“Some member of the family complained about the long distance to the 
spring, which was a quarter of a mile away. During the conversation it 
developed that for 30 years the family had lived on the place it was a part 
of the task of the uncomplaining housewife to carry the water for the 
family from the spring. She had on an average made four trips a day 
for well-nigh 30 years and a simple calculation revealed the fact that the 
poor over-worked woman had actually walked 24,000 miles with two 
buckets of water and that the time spent on these journeys aggregated 550 
days of ten hours each. This revelation in mathematics was an eye-open- 
er to that husband and the result was they had a well in less than six 
months. He had never thought before of the injustice inflicted on his un- 
appreciated wife, who through summer’s heat and winter’s cold for 30 
years had silently borne this extra hardship.” 

There are all too many women and children carrying water long distances 
when a well might be had close at hand for a fraction of what it really costs to 
carry the water one year. But the well does not solve the problem. It still 
leaves too much hard work to be done. Not until there is a supply of both hot 
and cold water on tap ready for use should the farmer or the housekeeper be 
satisfied. There are hundreds and thousands of our readers who might have 
this, too, if they would just make up their minds. The cost is not so great. It 
may be as little as $100—even less in some cases—and need not be more than 
$300 ordinarily. 

We do not claim to be authorities on the subject of putting in home water- 
works ; but if any reader is at all interested we shall be glad to hear from 
him, to give all the information we can, and to refer him to others who can 
give more. 

We shall be glad to hear from a great many, too, for nothing is more 
needed on the average farm. 

The case is well stated by Dr. Jas. W. Robertson when he says: 

“Water in the house to use lavishly for all wholesome conveniences, 
seems at first thought beyond the means of frugal people, who have 
earned by hard labor all they have to spend. It looks to some . . . . like 
an extravagance. Instead of that it is one of the greatest of house econo- 
mies..... Asan investment for the home I know of nothing likely to 
yield so much in return in saving women ’s strength, in increasing house 
comforts, in imparting satisfaction in housewor k and in elevating the gen- 
eral tone of the material side of living.” 





are rinsed twice, using the wringer 
each time, and put out on the line. 

I can get through in time to pre- 
pare the noonday meal altho some 
washer-women make a day of it. 
When i get a little girl to help me, 
1 have been through by 9 o’clock. 
The pleasure of having the clothes 
vhite and clean is sufficient pay, 
even if nothing were saved on the 
washer-woman’s bill. Then the sav- 
ing of the clothes is quite an item 
as many careless servants tear them 
up on the wash-board. The ma- 
chine will pay for itself every few 
n t] The satisfaction of know- 
ing that your clothes are not adorn- 
ing rarthy back of your washer- 
woman “While she attends the mid- 
veek ‘‘festibule is also a consider- 








The machine must be given a fair 
chance If you dash in the clothes 
\ some water and lye, give the 
vheel a few turns, wring and place 
>, you will doubtless join the 
crowd who say that they ‘‘were no 
good.” Always keep in a dry shed 
or room and see that it is oiled like 
any other machinery. 

MRS. E. C. 

Laurinsburg, N. C. 


McCALL. 


A PO WER OUTFIT. 


(One-Dollar Prize Letter.) 


\¥7E HAVE a Meadow’s washing 
machine and wringer combined, 
both run by a Fuller & Johnson 
‘arm pump engine, while pumping 
ater enough to wash with, and 
more, all at the same operation. 

The outfit seems to me a perfect 
ié, as it does its work perfectly. It 
washes and wrings all at the same 
me Our women folks can wash all 
‘hey want to by 9 o’clock, and they 

. it Wash-day has lost its terrors 





then the cost of the outfit 

ot prohibitive, as it only cost $25, 
i the cost of the engine added, 
bh is far cheaper than a hired 
oY 1ien the year is out you 


+H time is coming when farmers 








will feel that they cannot afford to or sweet pickle. 
let their wives and daughters 


Vinegar is used first 
wear and the treatment to sugar follows. 


themselves out scrubbing dirty To preserve cherries: Stone the 
clothes. r cherries and cover witn vinegar. Let 
We buy riding plows, binders, this stand on the cherries over-nignt 


mowing machines and rakes and in a cool place. The juice is then 
everything to lighten the labor of drained off and kept for a beverage 


(9) 653 


This Washer 
Must Pay for 
liself. 


it was a fine horse and had nothing the 


“A MAN tried to sell me a horse once. He said 
I wanted a fine horse. 


matter with it. 
But I didn’t know 
anything about 
horses much. And I 
didn’t know the man 
very well either. 
So I told him I 
wanted to try the 
horse for a_ month. 
He said: “All right, 
but pay me first, and 
Vill give you back 
your money if the 
horse isn’t all right.’ 
Well, I didn’t like 
that. I was afraid 
the horse wasn’t “‘all 
right” and that I 
might have to whis- 
tle for my money if 
I once parted with 
it. So I didn’t buy 
the horse, although 
I wanted it badly. 
Now this _ set me 
thinking. You see I 
make washing ma- 
chines—the ‘1900 Gravity’? Washer. 

And I said to_ myself, lots of people may 
think about my Washing Machine as I thought 
about the horse, and about the man who owned 





it. 

But I’d never know, because they wouldn’t 
write and tellme. You see i sell my Washing 
Machines by mail. Ihave sold over half a mil- 
lion that way. 

So, thought I, it is only fair enough to let the people 
try my Washing Machines fora month before they pay 
for them, just as I wanted to try the horse. 

Now, I know what our ‘1900 Gr avity Washer will 
do. I know it will wash the clothes, without wearing or 
tearing them, in less than half the time they can be 
washed by hand or any other machine, 

I know it will wash atub full of ve ry dirty clothes in 
six minu‘es. Iknow no other machine ever invented 
can do the at without wearing out the clothes, 

Our ‘1900 Gravity’? Washer does the work so e: asy 
that a child can run it almost as well as a strong woman, 
and it don’t wear the clothes, fray the edges nor break 
buttons the way all other m achines do 

It just drives soapy water clear through the fibres of 
the clothes like a force set might 

So, said I to myself, iy do with my ‘1600 Gravity”’ 
Washer what I wante dt in todo with the horse. 
Only I won’t wait for people 10 ask me, Ill offer first, 
and I'll make good the of ary time. 

.et me send you a ‘1909 avity”’ Washer on a month’s 
free trial. Ill pay the freight out of my own pocket, 
and if you don’t want the machine after you’ve used ita 
month, Vl take it back and pay the freight too. Surely 
that is ‘fair enough, isn’t it 

Doesn’t it prove that the ‘1900 Gravity’? Washer must 
be all that I say it is. 

And you can pay me out of what it saves you. It will 
save the whole cost in a few months, in w ear and tear 
on the clothes | alone. And then it wi ave 50 cents to 
75 cents a week over that in w er 
you keep the machine after th month's S 't tial I'll let yo 
Dey tor it out of what itsaves you. If Ki y 

nts a week, send me 50 cents a week ’til : 
te Kk that cheerfully, and lil wait for = money un 
the machine itself earns the balance. 


Drop me aline today, and let me send yo 
book about the ‘1900 Gravity”. Washer tat 
washes clothes in 6 minutes. 

Address me this way—H. L. Barker, 594 Court 
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the men folks. Why not the women? which, with the addition of sugar, is 
With the same engine you can run “Cherry shrub.” 
the churn and separator, grindstone, After draining off the vinegar the 
etc. cherries are placed in a stone jar 
We have been using this outfit With alternate layers of granulated 
for two years and would not part Sugar, allowing thr shcatthagua aster of a 
with it for three or four times its PO und of sugar to every pint of fruit 
worth and do without. When I see Cover the jar and set in a cool place, 
men lending money at 10 per cent and with a wooden spoon stir gently 
and letting their wives bend and every day for ten days, taking care 
sweat over the old-fashioned wash- not to cut up the fruit. The fruit 





tub to wash their old dirty shirts, I may then be put in smaller recep- 
have very little respect for them, and tacles; but it is not necessary to seal 
their wives ought to have less. it air-tight. The result is said by 
R. B.: WRIGHT Delaware housewives to be delicious. 

Carthage, Miss. A spoonful or two of good cide1 


vinegar will frequently add materia)- 
- the flavor £ enm sf the mi} Y 
Some Good Things for Next Winter. 17,{0,the, ever of some of the mide 
ee fie are those in conserves. For example, a little vin- 
which equal weights of prepared egar added to peach jam is a great 
fruit and sugar are used. Canned improvement, likewise blueberries are 
fruits are those in which little or no greatly improved by the addition of 
sugar is employed and the cooking is a spoonful of vinegar. 
merely sufficient to sterilize. In the MRS. F. i 
preserve, a fruit in a thick syrup is 
the result; in the canned article, the 
juice is thin and more resembles the 
original flavor of the fruit. "VE MADE such a “beauty spot” 
Combination jams and conserves from a yawning cavern that I’m 
are all delicious when well made; for anxious to give our Home Circle the 
example, cherries and oranges are benefit. 
combined with a palatable result; After old winter doffs his hat to us, 
oranges and quinces, apples and the fireplace becomes such an ugly 
quinces, oranges and grape fruit, big, black place, so 1 have filled the 
plums and oranges, pineapple with entire space and hearth with my 
citron or tomato, or melon. Hard potted ferns and such other plants 
fruits, as pineapple or quinces, or as do well in a shady place. The re- 
melon are cooked in boiling water un- sult does a two-fold service It 





STEVENS 





A Fernery Out of a Fireplace. 





Street, Binghampton, N. Y. If vou live in Cana- 
da, address 1900 Washer Co., 522 Yonge Street, 
Toronto, Ont. 


~ OU R PATTERN DEPARTMENT. 

















Corset Cover and Skirt— 
s: small, medium, la It requires 
3% yards of j-inch material for the me- 


9235—Ladies’ 
Size 




















dium size. Price, 10c. 
til nearly soft and then added to the makes it possible to hide for the first 9043—Misses Dress—-Sizes: 14, 15, 16, 17 
syrup. time a very ugly, immovable place, _ a ah oe 
° ° 2 . : : ncn nate al tor tne H-ye 
A few months ago while in the and affords a cool place for my plants 9214—Ladies’ Waist with T 
State of Delaware I had a new meth- for there is always a good breeze in without peplur Sizes: 34 
od of preserving commended by the the chimney. The rustic effect is en- xe i ae se 
housewives of the State which is heeeeil by out-lining the hearth with urds of -in at ¢ 
: . 5 2 : G-inch si Price 

unique and which f trust some of our large stones. My fernery has been nen + pane 

‘ : ‘ ay : 9266—Girl’s Dress— s 6, 8, 10 and le 
housewives will-try for themselves. greatly admired and said t be SO years. It requires , yards of 40-i na- 
Although vinegar is used in the pro- original.’ N. M. J 1 for the 8-year size. Price, 10¢. 


cess, the result is in no wise a pickle, Abilene, Texas. 


Address all orders to Pattern Depar 
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HE following announcement sent out to 
friends explains itself: 


“Mrs. Charles Brantley Aycock 


announces the marriage of her daughter 
Alice Varina 
to 


Mr. Clarence Poe 
1esday the twenty-ninth of May 
en hundred and twelve 
leigh North Carolina.”’ 





We feel sure that all Progressive Farmer read- 
ers will join in congratulating Mr. Poe. Miss 
Aycock inherits all the qualities which made her 
father the best-loved North Carolinian of his 
time; and the number of her friends is limited 
only by the bounds of her acquaintance. 

Mr. and Mrs. Poe will be abroad for two or 
three months, visiting Ireland, England, Germany 
and Denmark. From these countries Mr. Poe wiil 
send to The Progressive Farmer a series of weekly 
letters on their farming conditions. He expects 
to make a special study of the development of 
rural co-operation, marketing methods, etc. 

Professor Massey will be in charge of the 
Raleigh office during Mr. Poe’s absence, assisted 
by Mr. Mogford, who will look after business 
matters. 


HE Bureau of Plant Industry of the United 
States Department of Agriculture has issued a 
circular on ‘‘Preventing the Erosion of Hill 
Lands.’’ All who have lands likely to wash should 
write for a copy. 








UR long-delayed index for 1911 is at length 

ready for distribution. We shall be glad to 
send a copy to any reader who wishes it. If you 
have asked for it and do not receive it within a 
day or two, please write us again. We very much 
regret the delay, but it seemed unavoidable. 





T IS not yet too late to arrange for a wealth 

of flowers and beauty around every Southern 
farmhouse between now and fall. There are 
plenty of plants and vines that grow quickly and 
flower quickly, and if the men folk will only give 
a little appreciation and encouragement to the 
women, such results will be forthcoming in nearly 
every instance 





HE hot weather is now on us, and there is no 
excuse for having Southern farm women 
Sweat over hot stoves to cook victuals that could 


be as easily cooked and better cooked in fireless 
cookers. The time has come when one of these 
labor-savers and temper-savers should be regarded 
as being as necessary in the farm home as a stove 
or a sewing machine. We have printed many 
articles on the subject, and further information 
about how to make one of these conveniences can 
be had by writing the United States Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 





RECENT bulletin of the United States Bureau 

of Education says that agriculture is now 
being taught in nearly 2,000 high schools to some 
37,000 pupils. The greatest hindrance to the 
work is the lack of well-qualified teachers. “It 
will be several years before the supply of men 
available as instructors in agriculture will be 
sufficient to meet the need.” This goes to prove 
the truth of what we have often said—that it is 
as much to the farmer’s interest to provide for 
the higher educational institutions as for the pub- 
lic schools. The primary school is in one sense 
much more important, but it will not do ever to 





forget that good primary schools are to be had 
only when competent and well-trained teachers 
can be had and that such teachers must be pre- 
pared in the colleges and training schools. To 
think that a good rural school system can be 
maintained if the institutions of higher learning 
are neglected, is as unreasonable as to imagine 
that if one has the floor of a house he can do with- 
out a roof. 





HE wide-tired wagon is bound to come, A 
letter from Mr. P. B. Thornhill, President 
of the Thornhill Wagon Co., says: 


“Wide tires on farm wagons are worth 
many times their extra cost, but you have no 
idea how hard it is to persuade a man who 
has been using a narrow tire to change for 
a wide, for it is an unquestionable fact that 
one man in a neighborhood using a wide- 
tired wagon where the roads are full of ruts 
is at a disadvantage. For the sake of the 
farmers and the users of the country roads 
we will welcome the day when every farm 
wagon will have tires not less than three 
inches wide.’’ 





HE United States Department of Agriculiure 

has had 100 South Carolina farmers growing 
an acre of grass each for hay. The land was well 
prepared, limed, fertilized with 200 pounds acid 
phosphate and 200 pounds ground bone. The 
mixture sown consisted of half a bushel each of 
orchard grass, tall meadow oat grass and Italian 
rye grass with ten pounds of red clover seed. Re- 
sults have generally been satisfactory, some of 
the plots promising three to four tons to the acre. 
This mixture will no doubt be found a good one 
over all the Piedmont sections. yood grass hay 
can be profitably grown in the South, and for pas- 
ture we have one of the best of all grasses in the 
despised Bermuda. 





A Square Deal for the Farmers. 


HE whole world may well give attention to 
the warning notes from Gulielmo Ferrero 
and Dr. Max G. Schlapp to which reference 

was made in a recent issue of The Progressive 
Farmer—warnings against the physical and moral 
breakdown which seems inevitably to accompany 
an excessive development of crowded metropoli- 
tan centers at the expense of country life. Con- 
sider its effects upon women as noted by Dr. 
Schlapp. In the tense mad struggle after wealth 
and fashion in the great cities one finds at once 
the degeneracy of rich women through idleness 
and dissipation, and the degeneracy of the indus- 
trially exploited poor women through. overwork 
and unsanitary surroundings. Small wonder that 
men everywhere are beginning to see that a re- 
turn to simpler living and to the serenity and 
equality of country life is necessary to the preser- 
vation of racial stamina. 

But the point we wish to make here and now is 
that this result cannot be attained by merely talk- 
ing of the advantages of country life or by crying, 
“Back to the soil!’’? The Government must quit 
coddling manufactures and the town industries 
and give a square deal to agriculture. Adam 
Smith struck at the root of the evil when he 
declared nearly one hundred and fifty years ago 
(as we quoted in the memorial address on Dr. 
Knapp) that— 

“The policy of some nations has given ex- 
traordinary encouragement to the industry of 
the country; that of others to the industry’ 
of towns. Scarce any nation has dealt 
equally and impartially with every sort of in- 
dustry. Since the downfall of the Roman 
Empire, the policy of Europe has been more 
favorable to arts, manufactures, and com- 
merce, the industry of towns, than to agri- 
culture, the industry of the country.” 

What the great economist said of Europe of the 
eighteenth century is equally true of America of 
the nineteenth and twentieth. Instead of crying 
“Back to the farm,’’ which must be ineffectual, 
let us wage a crusade for ‘‘A square deal for the 
farm!” It is all right for a President to appoint 
a Country Life Commission, for example, but if 
he is professing to remedy the real economic evils 
from which farmers suffer, it is like applying a 
poultice to a cancer. The place to begin—as the 
late Governor Aycock pointed out in his last 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


speech—is in the Government’s gigantic power of 
taxation: we must reform it so as to make it give 
equal rights to agriculture and manufactures in- 
stead of brazenly proclaiming that the proper 
function of Congress is that of an agent for guar- 
anteeing abnormal profits to thousands of artifi- 
cially developed and uneconomically conducted 
manufacturing enterprises. It is to be hoped 
that farmers the whole country over are at last 
getting thoroughly enough aroused to see that this 
is done. 





Where Political Reform Must Begin. 


HIS is election year and it may seem that to 
urge anyone to take more interest in things 
political is a sheer waste of time and en- 

ergy. Still, we are going to do it and risk the 
consequences——that is, we are going to urge read- 
ers of The Progressive Farmer to take more in- 
terest in some elections and some political affairs 
than they have been used to doing. 

It is an easy matter to get up a great deal of in- 
terest, even of excitement, over the election of a 
President or a Senator or a Governor. This is 
because these are places of honor and much de- 
sired by those commonly considered our greatest 
men. These elections with all their attending 
excitement and enthusiasm are not, however, the 
most important. It is really of less moment to 
the average man whether Mr. A. or Mr. B. rep- 
resents him in the United States Senate than 
whether or not he has a progressive and capa- 
ble board of county commissioners or school di- 
rectors. Yet, these places are likely to be filled 
by men who have no qualification in the world 
for them and who are elected solely because their 
neighbors don’t like to vote against them, or be- 
cause the men who are really qualified are too 
much lacking in public spirit to do the work 
and take the criticism which usually attaches to 


these offices. 
A set of poor school directors can do more to 


injure a community than can any man who is 
at all likely to be elected President. A good 
commissioner of roads in a county can help 
the people of that county more than can any ora- 
torical gentleman who may succeed in talking 
his way into the United States Senate. 

Where the National Government touches a man 
once the affairs of his county and township touch 
him a dozen times. They are things from which 
he cannot escape and they deal with the funda- 
mentals of life. Good government will never be 
had so long as the people spend all their enthu- 
siasm on Presidential and Senatorial and Guber- 
natorial candidates and remain indifferent to the 
men who handle their county finances and who 
look after such vital things as their neighbor- 
hood schools, the local roads, the preservation of 
local health and the maintenance of order in their 
immediate communities. These are not little jobs, 
and it is not beneath the dignity of any man 
to give of the best of his ability to the doing of 
any one of them. They are entirely too import- 
ant matters to be entrusted to men who have 
kept their intellects dormant for so long that the 
moss has grown over them or who wish the places 
simply for the petty graft they make possible. 
Yet, such men as these are all too frequently 
chosen. There are thousands of neighborhoods 
and hundreds of counties in the South which are 
suffering from the domination of what a North- 
western exchange aptly calls, ‘‘the little local Joo 
Cannons and Bill Lorimers.” And it is just as 
much a necessity to get rid of these little local 
standpatters and boodlers as it is to get rid of the 
big National ones if we are to have really good 
government and a really progressive country. 

Don’t neglect your local officials or the admin- 
istration of your local affairs. They are really 
of more importance to you than are the supposed- 
ly big matters of National policy, and you can 
have a great deal more to do with determining 
whether or not they are carried on as they should 
be. More than this, the individual is very likely 
to be a great deal like the neighborhood in which 
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he grows up. The little local boss or political 
heeler grows into the county boss or manipulator 
and he into the State boss or ‘‘jack-potter.” If 
you want clean politics and efficient government 
in State and Nation, see to it first of all that you 
have clean politics and efficient government in 
your township and your county. Then the men 
who grow up in your neighborhood and your 
county can safely be trusted when they are sent 
out into the larger fields of State and National 
politics. The man who carelessly sits by and allows 
his county taxes to be squandered or his schools 
to be run by incompetents has no right to be 
shedding tears over the decadence of the United 
States Senate or the demagogism of Presidential 
candidates. 





What Uncle Cornpatch Thinks About 
Washing Machines. 


pile of letters which covered his desk and 


- Editor-Man was burrowing around in a 
overflowed in 


all directions. Uncle Corn- 
patch stopped as he came in the door and stared. 

“What’s loose now, Buddy?’ he inquired gen- 
ially 

‘Washing machines, or letters about them. I’ve 
eighty-nine of them here and am trying to select 
the best ones.’’ 

“Oh, that’s easy, shet your eyes and grab.” 

“JT feel like it,”’ admitted the Editor-Man, “but 
you see I’m conscientious.” 

“So I’ve heard,’’ said Uncle Cornpatch, drily. 
“These hereuns for prize-winners?”’ 7 

“Yes, and here is another lot about as good as 
they are.” 

Uncle Cornpatch dived into the lot with en- 
thusiasm. ‘“‘Any of ’em say washin’ machines is 
no good no how?”’ 

“Yes, one lady said that she had tried two kinds 
and had gone back to the washboard. All the 
others are enthusiastic over their machines.” 

“What kind do they use?” 

“All kinds; twenty-three, the ‘1900;” nine, the 
‘Easy;’ six, the ‘Wizard;’ five, the ‘Majestic;’ four, 
the ‘Greenville;’ four, ‘Ball’s;’ and then there are 
the ‘Revnock,”’ the ‘Spotless,’ the ‘Favorite,’ the 
‘Boss,’ the ‘Victor,’ the —.”’ 

“That'll do, Buddy. It seems that they’re all 
there. An’ all of ‘em do the work?” 

“That’s what the ladies say.”’ 

“Here, what you got this man’s letter in here 
fer? I thought washin’ machines belonged to 
the wimmen folks?” 

“Read it, and you’ll see why.” 

“Gee, he goes fer ’em, don’t he? 
too, 
death on 


He’s right, 
who’ll let his wife rub herself to 
ol’ washboard ain’t much man, if 
he’s able to do better, an’ most any manis. I'll 
be swiggered if any man who’s got a gasoline 
ingine waitin’ for a job an’ who ain’t got sense 
enough to hitch 


any man 


an 


the washin’ machine to it is 


much of a man either. It never come to me that 
I could do that, but I’ll bet I have her in runnin’ 
order by next week.” 

The old man read the rest of the prize letters. 
“Purty But Buddy, jist 
there are still rubbin’ 
washboards when they’re not able to 


good, ain’t they? 


say, 


how many wimmen 
Away on ol’ 


do it, an’ 


could have a washin’ machine if they 
Wusn’t quite so sot in their ol’ ways. An’ jist 
think how many men could hitch the washin’ 


machine to the ingine an’ make it still easier fer 
the wimmin. It takes a mighty long time fer 
a hew idea to work through some folk’s skulls, 


an’ I’m beginnin’ to think I’m in that class my- 
self.” 





5 K THINK there are circumstances in which 
we may deal human beings without love, 
and there are no such circumstances. 

You may make bricks, cut down trees or hammer 

iron without love, but you cannot deal with men 

Without it.—Count Leo Tolstoi. 











“What’s The News?” 




















Roosevelt’s Success. 


AFT is beaten and Theodore Roosevelt will 
be the Republican nominee for President of 
the United States. This at any rate is the 
present conviction of most thoughtful observers 
of the political situation. At this writing, it is 
true, Mr. Taft seems to have a slightly larger num- 
ber of votes than Mr. Roosevelt, but many of 
these delegates have contests on their hands and 
when the actual balloting begins at Chicago it is 
believed that Roosevelt will have the majority— 
and it requires only a majority to nominate in 
the Republican convention. In fact, it is now 
openly predicted that if Taft should’ be nominated 
by the aid of Southern delegates, Roosevelt Re- 
publicans would bolt the convention. 

We are sorry for Mr. Taft. He is a well-mean- 
ing man, and a patriotic man, and he has the 
humiliation of being the first Republican President 
to be refused a second nomination. He has two 
great defects: First, a tendency to take things 
easy, and the second, a certain lack of touch with 
the common people. 

Whether or not one agrees with Mr. Roosevelt 
in political matters, one must admit that he is 
right in his doctrine of the strenuous life Mr. 
Taft is only the latest conspicuous illustration 
of the fact that it is fatal to take things easy. 
Lord Bacon said a long time ago: ‘‘Things will 
have their first or second agitation; if they be 
not tossed upon the argument of counsel they will 
be tossed upon the waves of fortune, and be full of 
inconsistency, doing and undoing like the reeling 
of a drunken man.” It is so in everything. If 
one does not take trouble in the beginning, he 
will have trouble in the ending. In the first part 
of his administration Mr. Taft allowed himself to 
be used and fooled by Aldrich, Cannon and others, 
and he is now paying the penalty. 

A singularly apt characterization of President 
Taft was printed in a recent issue of Atlantic 
Monthly, and we cannot refrain from printing a 
few extracts from it: 


“Mr. Taft, so tolerant and kindly, is some- 
times too tolerant of delay, too long-suffering 
with insubordination, too patient with lack of 
discipline and energy. There is undeniably 
in him a streak of dilatoriness—almost of 
indolence. Nevertheless, when aroused he is 
courageous. If one were to name the two acts 
of Mr. Taft’s administration which most 
clearly made proof of his courage, one would 
doubtless select his signing of the reciprocity 
agreement with Canada and his advocacy of 
arbitration treaties covering even questions 
of National honor. Both were his own initi- 
ative, both were certain to expose him to at- 
tack and possibly to mortifying defeat, both 
stripped him of half his party following at a 
stroke; yet the approval of his own mature 
judgment was enough to make him press for- 
ward with both, with a determination which 
no warning of political consequences could 
shake. His advocacy of arbitration wakes 
not the insensate shout that responds to safe 
audacities; but it springs from, as it appeals 
to, that in man which is least brutal and, 
therefore, most brave. 

‘Mr. Taft’s very bluntness of truth-speak- 
ing is a virtue that swells into a fault. When 
he has to confess a mistake or change a pol- 
icy, he does it with rude jar that brings the 
country up standing. The famous Norton 
letter about patronage was one of those 
gratuitous and ghastly blunders that make 
the flesh creep. No, in all such ways, it must 
be conceded that Mr. Taft is no politician. 
But in general he is so calm, so balanced, so 
judicial that no one can possibly go away 
from reading or hearing him with the heart 
burning within. We rarely catch this in Mr. 
Taft. His party long since ceased to look 
to him for piquant phrases or words that are 
half battles. To the making of a great 
statesman, impulse goes as well as judgment. 
It is not enough that he is a man with a 
mind like a weighing machine. Mr. Taft’s 
often appears to be of that species, balancing 
the dry reasons coolly in the scales. This 
kind of grocer-intellect is admirable for cer- 
tain parts of the business of administration, 
but it can never enter into the realm of the 
imagination by which—it is as true today as 
when Napoleon said it—the world is gov- 
erned. 


‘President Taft 
and a sober power. 


has a strong simplicity, 
He can pass ably upon 
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men’s arguments, but their hearts he fre- 
quently shows that he is unable to read. He 
seems often to stand like one puzzled by the 
passions of his fellow citizens. Their inter- 
ests he thinks he can perceive, and their rea- 
onings he can analyze; but when they show 
that they are guided by deep feeling, he ap- 
pears baffled. Yet the impetuous part of 
human nature a public man must be able to 
understand and to get into touch with, even 
if he does not exemplify it himself, or else 
he will never do the work of an inspiring 
leader.”’ 


Democratic Chances. 


S TO who will be the Democratic nominee no 
A one can now say with any degree of cer 
tainty. Many well-informed observers be- 
lieve it is as likely to be Mr. Bryan as anybody 
else. If Mr. Roosevelt is named, the Democrats 
must have a@ man who can make a strong cam- 
paign before the people. Mr. Bryan and Woodrow 
Wilson are the two Democrats who have conspicu 
ous campaign abilities, and while Mr. Wilson is 
a profounder man in his statesmanship, Mr. Bryar 
is warmer and more magnetic. The writer said 
early in 1908 that if Mr. Bryan would refuse to 
be a candidate that year—-the Republicans being 
certain to win that election anyhow—he could 
easily be the Democratic nominee in 1912, and in 
all probability be elected. If he is a candidate 
now, the fact that he has been defeated three 
times will count in a measure against him. But 
on the other hand, the public confidence in his 
ability, and recognition of the fact that Mr. Roose 
velt himself has adopted so many of Mr. Bryan’s 
ideas will cause many people—people naturally 
adverse to breaking the third-term tradition any- 
how—to decide in favor of Mr. Bryan as an 
original progressive instead of Mr. Roosevelt who 
is a somewhat new convert to progressive policies 
One thing is clear: this is no year for reaction- 
aries; if the Democrats attempt to nominate an 
ultra-conservative to beat Roosevelt, he will 
meet the same fate as the ultra-conservative they 
put up against Roosevelt in 1904. It will be an- 
other Alton B. Parker result, Roosevelt getting 
the independent vote and going in on the tidal 
wave. The one sound policy for the Democrats 
is to nominate a progressive candidate who will 
divide the independent vote with Roosevelt, and 
at the same time get a large following from the 
people who do not believe in giving the President 
the kingly power which Mr. Roosevelt seems to 
crave. 


Other Matters of Interest. 


E REGRET very much that the proposed 
constitutional amendment for the election 


of United States Senators by popular vote 
carries with it a provision that Congress shall 
have the right to regulate these Senatorial elec- 
tions. This inevitably brings up the danger that 
the Northern States may object to the suffrage 
qualifications which the Southern States have 
found necessary for peace and order. Why should 
Congress be more intent upon regulating the suf- 
frage qualifications when the States elect their 
Senators by direct vote than when they elect 
indirectly? 

* * * 


Senator Newlands has introduced a bill provid- 


ing for the expenditure each year of a certain 
sum of money on each of ten water-sheds or 
water-courses which his bill outlines. As to the 
practical workings of his bill we do not now feel 
competent to express any opinion, but we feel sure 
that this is the spirit in which the work of flood 
control must be approached. It must be realized 


that it is a task for the whole Nation and that to 
be of any permanent value when completed, it 
must be done thoroughly and after taking into 
consideration every factor which operates in the 
bringing about of these diastrous floods. 

* 3 & 

Postmaster General Hitchcock has given his en- 
dorsement to Senator Bourne’s parcels post bill, 
which provides for the consolidation of the third 
and fourth classes of maii matter, and the estab- 
lishment of a general parcels post with charges 
based on distance. 

Attempts to close the big Hymelia (Louisiana) 
crevasse in the Mississippi River levees have 
failed. The flood will continue to pour out here 
for several weeks at least. 

* * &* 

There is a Negro insurrection in Cuba and sey- 
eral United States vessels have been sent there, 
and some marines landed. President Gomez has 
protested against intervention. 


Get out or get in line.—Elbert Hubbard. 
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We have in our 
office, this very 
minute, the letter 
telling how the 
plucky woman 
here mentioned 
paid her hard- 
earned money 
to escape 
washing 
these 
disks. 


Do you want a free trial? Do you want 

to exchange your ol 

separator in part pay- 

ment for a Tubular? 
ow con do either. 








SHE PAID 
@- To Escape These Disks! 


Letters come to us telling how plucky 
women pay hard-earned money out of 
ee their own purses to escape washing disk- 
(Say filled cream separators. 

- such instance: 

: _ cided to have 


Here is just one 
A lady and her husband de- 
a cream separator. He 
‘® thought only of the purchase price and 
refused to pay more than the cost of 
a cheap, disk-filled machine. Like 
other women, this lady could not 
bear the thought of washing 40 
or more disks twice a day. 
She wanted the wonderful 


SHARPLES 


Dairy Tubular 

| Cream Separator 
| She knew that Dairy Tubular 
bowls contain only the little 
piece shown in the right- 
hand pan and are the only 


One Difference Between Tubulars and — 


easy-to-wash separator bowls. She also knew that Tubulars have twice the 
skimming force and skim twice as clean as others—thus paying more every 
year in extra profits than could be saved through buying any cheap machine. 
So, to what her husband was willing to pay she added enough hard-earned 
money from her own slender purse to buy a Sharples Tubular. 
is one of the happiest, most contented separator users you ever saw. 


What greater praise could be given Tubulars than the fact that women so greatly prefer 
Tubulars that they will pay to escape washing other machines? 


And now she 


Ask for Catalog No. 253 
THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO. 


WEST CHESTER, PA. 
San Francisco, Cal.; Portland, Ore; Dallas, Tex. 
Toronto,Can.; Winnipeg,Can. Agencies Everywhere 








Chicago, Ul. 
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Fancy Berkshire Hogs 


Service boars $15, 
to $40, best $12.50 pigs for $10. 
we claim the — to go back to prices 


bred sows or gilt from $ 
After June 





SELWYN FARMS 


EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte, N. C. 
BERKSHIRES, HOLSTEIN and JERSEY CATTLE 













Lee’s Premier 3rd, cost $1100, his sire sold for $1500. his 
dam sold for $1500. 
Keystone Baron Duke, the Grand Champion Boor at 
the Internation: ul Live Stock Show, C 
3oar and sow pigs by either boar for sale 
Registered Jersey and Holstein ¢ attle. 
Calves of either sex or breed for sale. 


BUY FROM THE BEST AND MOST 
NOTED HERD IN THE SOUTH 

















Oakwood Farm 
R. L. SHUFORD, Prop., 
Newton, N. C. 





Pigs from spring litters, now 
ready for shipment. Price, sin- 
gle pigs, $13. Pair, (different 
breeding) $25. 


Jersey Heifers and 
Bulls for Sale. 























REGISTERED 
BREEDING 
STOCK ° 


Service boars, and pigs 2 to 3 months old 
from Berkshire aristocrats. Never had a 
complaint. Can furnish pigs not related 

WINDY HEIGHTS STOCK FARM, 
W. L. Vaughan, ~ - Sycamore, Va. 








Calhoun Berkshire Farms 


Herd boars: Masterpiece Champion 2nd, by Master- 
piece 77 000; Charmer’s Duke S7th, a full brother to Mr 





Gentry’s great boar, Charmer’s Duke 40th; Calhoun 
Rival, by Ri vai’s Last out of a daughter of Masterpie 
Our brood sows include daughters of Masterpiece, Ber 

ryton Duke, Jr., Rival’s Champion, Artful Pre mie r, 

Duke’s Masterpiece Maximus, Kinloch’s Rival, Clemson 


At South Carolina State Fair, 1911, our herd took four 


bines and one red out of six entri« 


4. RB. FAIREY & T. C. MOSS, St. Maithews, S. C. 





Our advertisers are guaranteed. 


# 








y herd combines the 








DUROC-JERSEYS 


Bred and For Sale. 


blood lines of the 
<ing of Col., the 


the $6,000 
$5,025 boar; 
boar; Helen 
and other 


3 and bred gilts 
ristered, $20 to 
your order at 


worth. 


Raleigh, N. C. 











Old North State’s Registered 
sows have recently farrowed a handsome :¢ 
Pigs by same sows have sold at $15 





Napoleon 5th) w 
and breeders wi 
>and ‘mo st t prolific s stac oo can not do b etter. 


Rapletared br ed sows Rural Retreat Farm, 


Berkshires. Our best 
nd large lot 
each, but as 

g as this lot lasts they will be sold at $10 each 
and Sire eee aut w pudg r rrul boar, 
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FEEDING BEEF CALVES IN ALABAMA. 


Some Valuable Experiments Which Show a Good Profit in the 


Feeding and Selling of Calves at 


Ten to Sixteen Months of Age. 





By Prof. Dan T. Gray. Auburn, Ala. 


HE Alabama Experiment Sta- 
tion has just issued Bulletin 
158 which gives the result of 
three different experiments in feed- 
ing and fattening beef calves 
It is the first bulletin ever issued 
in the South which deals with the 
question of raising beef calves and 
getting them ready for the market 
while yet calves. As a result of the 
successful war against the Texas 
tick, there has developed a great in- 
terest all through the South in the 
beef cattle business, and there are 
sections where the number of beef 
cattle have more than doubled with- 
in the last four years When a 
farmer has beef calves or steers to 
sell it becomes a question with him 
as to the best and most profitable 
age to sell them. There are many 
ways of disposing of beef calves or 
eattle, and the farmer should be 


watchful to avoid methods by which 
| money might be lost Tt is possible 
| to raise beef cattle properly and by 
| selling them improperly to lose mon- 
i ey on the business, in just the same 


way that it is possible to raise* good 
apples, potatoes and peaches and lose 
money on them, when the market- 
ing part of the business is not stud- 
ied and given proper attention. When 
beef cattle are bred, fed and market- 
ed in a scientific and business-like 
manner satisfactory profits sheuld be 


| realized. 


The spring calf may be sold the 
subsequent fall; it may be fattened 
during the winter months and sold 
as a fat yearling calf; it may be kept 
on the farm until it is from two to 
four years of age and then sold to 
a professional feeder, or the mature 
steer may be fattened on the farm 
where it was raised instead of being 
sold to a feeder. In order that they 
might be in a position to assist in 
advising the cattle men as to the 
most profitable time to sell their 
beef calves, and also as to the best 
feeds for fattening the calves, the 
Alabama Station and Burean of An- 
imal Industry undertook three expe- 














I a ose FARMS. 

pigs for sale. 
ae s Premier 
ty, cannot be 


Hickory, N. C. 


rd. 





Registered Poland Chinas 


for service; gilts bred and open and fine summer and 
W. J. Owen & Sons, R. 1, Hardinsburg, Ky. 


Boars 
ready 





Forest Depot, 


REGISTERED DUROC-JERSEYS 


gilts. Service 
Expect 15 litters 


Va. 





POLAND CHINA HOGS 


Pigs out of large prolific sows by great massive 
i d 


T. E. BROWN, Murfreesboro, Tenn 





POLAND CHINA HOGS 
Bred from pity winner. I won 104 prizes on 
For sale bred sows and fall 1910, 
Herd boar weight 800 Ibs. Also 
cae ready for ‘service and fall 1911 pigs. 
Brooksville, Ky. 





BIG HEAVY-BONED POLAND CHINAS 


Booking orders now for 


great big showy spring pigs 
from 600 to 800-pound sows 


and sired by 1000-pound 
When writing, please mention The Progressive 


E. S. WRIGHT, Defeated, Tenn. 









Mature sows and 
Young service boars, shoats 


JOHN F. T. ANDERSON, 


MONTROSE FARM REGISTERED DUROC-JERSEYS 


of unsurpassed breeding 


Poindexter, Va. 


and gilts, 
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;riments in fattening calves. 

In the first experiment the 
calves fed were high-grade animals 
by Shorthorn, Aberdeen-Angus, 
Hereford and Red Pol! bulls. They 
were from six to eight months of age 
when the fattening experiment be- 
gan, November 17, and averagéd 338 
pounds in weight on this date. The 
77 calves were divided into three lots 
at the beginning and one lot was fed 
on cottonseed meal, hulls and alfalfa 
hay A second lot was fed on eot- 
tonseed meal, two-thirds; corn-and- 
cob meal, one-third; hulls and alfal- 
fa hay. The third lot was fattened 
on cottonseed meal, one-third; corn- 
and-cob meal, two thirds, hulls and 
alfalfa hay. They were fed from 
November 17 to March 17, when they 
were shipped to Cincinnati and sold 
for $5 to .26 per hundredweight 
after all expenses of shipping were 
deducted. The price realized shows 
them to have been a good grade of 
calves and well finished. A _ profit 
was made on all of the lots, but the 
bunch which ate a third ration of 
corn-and-cob meal along with the 
cottonseed meal returned the most 
satisfactory profit. The corn was 
sold, by means of the calves, for 95 
cents to $1.90 a bushel, and the al- 
falfa hay was sold for $20.72 to 
$21.25 a ton on the farm. 

In the second experiment 52 head 
of calves were fed. About half of 
the number were grade Aberdeen- 
Angus while the other half were of 


Med 
i 


ai 











common and poor quality. They 
were born during the spring months, 
and ran with their mothers on a 
pasture during the pasture season. 
Vhen all of the pastures were ex- 
hausted the calves were weaned, put 
up in a lot and started on a feed of 
cottonseed meal, hulls and peavine 
hay on Decebmer 7. At this date they 
had attained an average weight of 
813 pounds each, and were from six 
to seven months oid. They were fed 
on the above ration until March 29, 
when they were shipped to New Or- 
leans and sold for $5.55 per hundred- 
weight. On March 29 the calves had 
attained an average weight of 425 
pounds. After all expenses of feeds, 
shipping expenses, ete., were deduct- 
ed it was found that each calif had 
returned a clear profit of $3.75. This 
was an excellent profit. 

In the third test 34 head of good 
calves were fed. These calves were 
also born during the spring months. 
They ran with their mothers during 
the pasture season, and when fall 
came were weaned, put up in a lot 
and fed a limited ration of cotton- 
seed meal, corn chops, hulls and al- 
falfa hay from December 38 to March 
24. The object was to give them 
sufficient feed to produce good gains 
all through the winter months, but 
not to fatten them for the market 
until the pasture was available the 
following spring. By the latter part 
of March sweet clover had appeared, 
so the calves were changed ion the 
winter feed to this pasture and fed 
some cottonseed cake and alfalfa hay 
in addition. They were kept on this 
pasture until June 22, when they 
were sold. On December 3, when the 
calves were from six to eight months 
old, they averaged 386 pounds in 
weight. At the end of the winter, 








March 24, they averaged 512 pounds 
in weight; and when they were sold 
June 22 they had attained an aver- 
age weight of 628 pounds, and were 
from 12 to 16 months old. They 


were sold on the farm at $5.50 per 
hundredweight and shi N 





ian, Miss., for slaughter. They net- 


ted a satisfactory 





The bulletin may be obtained free 
by addressing the Alabama Experi- 
ment Station, Auburn. 


SUBSTITUTE BREAST-STRAP 
FOR COLLAR. 


(Two-Dollar Prize Letter.) 

NOTICED an inquiry in a _ recent 

issue about sore ‘shoulder on 
horses. Would like to give the read- 
ers the benefit of my sgt 

Last summer I had a mare with a 
very sore shoulder that eee d like I 
could not cure up. A friend loaned 
me a breast-strap about four inches 
wide, just long enough to reach past 
the shoulder, and hooks bradded on 
for the chains. I worked the mare 
on some very heavy plowing and 
hauling. When I worked her to a 
wagon I put the breast-strap on and 
astened the chains to it, then put on 
collar and hames to put the breast 
chains in. I liked it so well I had two 
straps made, and when a horse gets 
a sore I put the breast-strap on and 
the shoulder is soon well. 

I found, to my satisfaction, that a 
horse with a good large breast can 
pull just as much with a strap as 
with a collar, and for ple 
cially in hot weather, they are much 
more comfortable than a collar 

W. C. WARLICH. 

Pine Bluff, S. C. 
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i WHAT DENMARK HAS DONE. 


Interesting Lecture on Dairying by 
: Minister Egan. 

R. MAURICE T. EGAN, United 
D States Minister to Denmark, de- 


livered a most interesting lecture in 
Richmond, Va., last week on ‘‘Dairy- 
ing in De nmark.’”’ 

Dr. Egan’s remarks were on strict- 
ly practical lines and illustrated most 


happily the very prosperous condition 
of the Danish farms, conditions 
prought about in the main by their 
splendid system of handling dairy 
and poultry products, also by the 
sale of large amounts of fine bacon. 

Dr. Egan told how the Danes of 
all classes were strong advocates of 
education—-and education of a most 
practical nature; how the young man 
thought it a disgrace not to attend 


high school; how the girls were 
taught all branches of domestic 
knowledge. 

These sessions last five months 


during the winter season, teaching is 
done by end of March, and professors 
from all parts of the world lecture in 
these schools. The classes are for 
both men and women. 

Co-operation is taught, the barriers 
between the rich and the poor are 
being broken down. 

In 1868 the average farmer in Den- 
mark was a poor man, the soil of the 
average farm was poor. In 1912 the 
farming classes are prosperous, the 
soil is being improved all the time. 
This nation of an acreage of 15,000 
square miles and with a population 
of 25,000 inhabitants, exports an- 
nually $100,000,000 in butter, eggs 
and bacon. The dairying interests of 
the nation are handled on a co-opera- 
tive plan in which the government 
through practical experts assists the 
farmer in every way. The Danish 
butter is kept up to the very highest 
standard, the dairy cows are kept as 
“milking machines,’ and when they 
cease to be profitable ones they are 
sold to the butcher. A government ex- 
pert visits each farm every 18 days, 
duplicate sets of books are kept by 
him for the farmer, and the cows are 
tested at 60 cents each per year, 80 
the butter-fat problem is solved. 

Thousands of the readers of The 
Progressive Farmer should be inter- 
ested in the subject of Dr. Egan’s 
talk—-notably those of Virginia, their 
State having to buy $5,000,000 worth 
of dairy products each year, when it 
should really be selling to less fav- 
ored States. 

J. M. BELL. 





The Prevention of Hog Cholera. 


READER asks if there would be 

any use for hog cholera serum 
if all hogs were fed and cared for 
properly. He says that in his opin- 
ion, a hog may be so bred and fed 
that he will not have cholera even if 
the germs are introduced. 

It is safe to state that no herd 
of hogs has yet been bred and fed 
in such a manner as to enable them 
to resist cholera, if active or virulent 
germs of the disease are introduced. 
It is true, that some hogs are less 
Susceptible than others, or some hogs 
resist the disease germs more than 
others; but the best of feeding and 
care is of only slight value in en- 
abling any lot of hogs yet produced to 
resist the active germs of cholera. 

This false idea of _ security, 
through clean quarters, exercise, good 
care and proper feeding has caused 
mMahy a man to lose hogs that would 








have been saved had he recognized 
that the hog has not yet been born 
that can be fed or cared for in such 
a manner as to protect him from the 
act germs of cholera when they 
are once introduced into the herd. 
Good feeding and care are worth 
While, for other reasons, but they 
are of mighty little value in protect- 
ing hogs from cholera, if the germs 
once get into the herd. 


t 
lf this one 


truth—and it is a 





truth well-known by 
know the established facts about 
cholera—could be once fixed in the 
minds of hog owners they would 
then devote their attention to keep- 
ing the germs out and cholera 
would be very much less common. 

While good feed and care are of | 
great value to the hog, the idea 
that these will give any material pro- 
tection against cholera is costing the 
hog owners of the South much more 
money than would be necessary to 
stamp out the disease if intelligent 
methods were used. 

In the first place, it must be re- 
membered that anything that is like- 


all men | 
| 


things the best is beyond their means and they must necessarily 





ly to move or be moved from a dis- 
eased herd to a healthy herd may 
carry the germs. Of course, sick 
hogs are the most common carriers 
of the disease, but by no means the 
only ones. 

The second fact to be remembered 
is that when the disease is present in 
the neighborhood the only known 
effective means of protection isin the 
use of the anti-hog-cholera serum. 
Most of the States are now making 
this serum for their citizens. All 
should be, and if you need such, 
write or wire your State Veterinari- 
an, or State Agricultural College and 
ask for assistance. If the disease 
should break out in your herd be- 
fore you have used the serum don’t 
rely on medicines or cholera cures, 


be content with something less. 


nately the cheapest as well, and it is of the greatest importance that 
every buyer of a separator should know this. 

















but remove the well hogs to some 
place where hogs have not been kept 
recently and repeat the removal of 
the well hogs if other cases develop, 
until you can secure the serum and 
have your hogs treated. 

This is the only effective means 
of dealing with cholera and failure 
to act accordingly may cost you 
dearly. 





Cow That Sucks Herself. 


READER wishes a method for 
preventing a cow sucking her- 
self. There have been numerous de- 


vices suggested for this purpose, but 
none are satisfactory. In fact, the 
only satisfactory and effective meth- 
od we have ever Known of prevent- 
ing this trouble is to sell such a cow 
to the butcher. This is not a pleas- 
ing method, but it is really the only 
effective one we know. 

Muzzles with sharp spikes; a con- 
trivance that clasps the nose like a 
bull ring, but is provided with sharp 
spikes; a wooden rack worn on the 
neck which prevents the bending of 
che neck sufficiently to allow her to 
reach the udder; and the splitting of 
the tengue for three or four inches 
so as to prevent her grasping her 
teat with her tongue, as is necessary 
in sucking, are methods that 
been tried, but as stated none of 
them are satisfactory. 
reader of The Progressive 


have 


ing or preventing this bad habit? 





A newly-born pig’s body is largely water, 
and to grow he must have food that will 
produce tissue. That is why the milk, pri- 
marily designed to furnish proper nourish- 
ment to growing animals, needs to be, as it 
is, so rich in nitrogenous substance. Later, 
when the time comes that he is intended 
for quick fattening, he should, naturally, be 
supplied with feed containing much fat- 
making material, and it is that 
which has given corn its high place in fin- 
ishing hogs for slaughter. It is readily seen, 
therefore, that different kinds of feed will 
be needed to furnish the most beneficial re- 
sults, according to the stage of growth of 
the animal, the energy required for its 
maintenance, and the end to which the ani- 
mal is destined; yet it does not necessarily 
follow that a ration should be one-sided or 
be dominated by one element to the exclu- 
sion of a variety. 
mistake 


ly in the use of corn than any other feed; | 
not so much, perhaps, because it is rich in 
carbonaceous matter, as by 


convenience and cheapness in the regi 
where it flourishes.—Swine in 











See that the cows 
to become chapped. 
to be milked wher 1 
it is é to cé i} 
ove! s n 
will i V ] at 
and udder with ws an 
milk them dry ‘ure any soreness promptly 
David ‘I I nd, Benton, Ark. 
Wducation is simply civilization’s effort to 
propagate and perpetuate its life and its 


progress—Chas. D. McIver. 








Cheapest As Well As Best 


Every sensible person wants the best of everything, but in many % 
In the case of the Cream Separator, however, the best is fortu- 


Moreover, the best is of more importance 
in the case of the Cream Separator than in 
anything else, since it means a saving or a 
waste twice a day everyday in the year for 
many years. 

It is true that DE LAVAL Separators 
cost a little more in first price than some in- 
ferior separators, but that counts for noth- 
ing against the fact that they save their cost 
every year over any other separator, while 
they last an average twenty years as com- 
pared with an average two years in the case 
of other separators. 

And if first cost is a serious consideration a DE LAVAL machine 
may be bought on such liberal terms that it will actually save and 
pay for itself. 

These are all-important facts which every buyer of a Cream Sep- 
arator should understand and which every local DE LAVAL AGCDL os 
is glad to explain and demonstrate to the satisfaction of the in-/.#” 
tending buyer. / Y 

If you don’t know the nearest DE LAVAL agent please simpy 
address the nearest of our main offices as befow. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 











HOME OF KENTUCKY'S CHAMPION SADDLE HORSES 

















Order stallions direct from this farm. 





ron OO ULE The farm that sup- 
of / hy plies the South with 


-GLERWORTH Tan Oe ey 
rh . Mller te Kentucky-bred saddle 


STOCK VARA, 
and harness horses. 
Terms and prices 
such as competitors 
cannot meet. Aliages 
and sexes constantly 
on hand for sale 
Write at once for lit- 
erature, testimonials 
and price list. None 
but the best will sat- 
isfy - Kentucky pro- 
duces the best. 





GLENWORTH STOCK 
FARM, 


Allen S. Edelen, 
Owner, Burgin, Ky. 





talli r é __ Save two or three large profits. We guarantee 
every representation and give life insurance policies. aventually—why not now? 
Our terms easy. 








JERSEYS Pe Eminent’s Goldmont Lad, 1st prize Nat'l] Dairy Show and 8 other shows: 
° Gra ? i 2 
daughter brought $ 

Fern’s Lad. 
Stockwell are the sires used on over 150 head of 


Foundation of herd is Tormentors crossed on Golden Lads, which produces type and full 
pails. We have a number of ] 


Does any |} 
Farmer | 
know a satisfactory method of cur- | 
satisfaction, 


BERKSHIRES : 


Satisfaction guaranteed. 









nd Champion Ohio State Fair; headed 1st prize herd at 3 shows; @ 
500 at Cooper’s and others have brought big prices; a son of Golden 
x’8 Eminent; Eminent of Wyldwood; Fern’s Interest and Tononas 
imported and American-bred cows. 


Blue_ 





2-year-olds, Island Type, giving 35 to 40 Ibs. Calves out of 
10, 12 and 15-thousand-Ib., high fat, officially tested, show-type cows. We guarantee 


Highland Chief 25th, sired by Premier Longfellow’s Rival. 


3 Sows of 
Longfellow, Premier and Masterpiece blood. 


We ship what we sell. 


TAYLOR PLANTATION, Columbia, S. C. 








wilh 





quality | 





T. H. Russell, Geneva, Ohio 


HOLSTEINS 


On Decoration Day, May 30, 1912 


ANGUS 


i” ABERDEEN 
BULL CALVES 






I WILL SELL AT AUCTION 
= of the best breeding, for sale at reas- 
HEAD OF REGISTERED onable prices. In good condition. 
HOLSTEIN COWS AND Sire and dams registered. We are 
HEIFERS. not in the tick belt 


i PENRY & HARGRAVE, 
Linwood Farm, - Linwood, N. C. 








Losing sight of this is a | 








a has bee ade sre frequent- | “ 
that has n made more fr ju nt HAWTHORNE FARMS COMPANY, 


reason of its | 


ed registry and heavy milking dams, 
at re t 








Spencer Otis, President. 
H. L. Orr, Superintendent. 


HOLSTEIN BULL CALVES 


Splendid individuals from advance 


PURE ANGUS CATTLE 


Berkshire Pigs, Angora Goats, Jacks. 
Soy Beans. 





Best stock, low prices. 


sor 


E. J. PEAKE, Sec’y, Barrington, Ml. 











| 
| 
prices. Address, | 

















Herd uberculin tested regularly A. M. WORDEN 
by U. S. Government. 
TULLAHOMA, - - - TENNESSEE 
Angus Cattle—A few young bulls at attrac- | -——_— 
iv prices—th broad-bacl i ort-legged, Handsome Jet-Black Denmark Stallion For 
y kind Bred in tt purple We are | Sale—lIn f shay for servic finer s i 
sing orders for our 1912 calves by the under sadd and n harness. colts 
at Trojan-Erica bull, Oldie Prince. Call | make his record, For further information 
write. Rose Dale Stock Farms, |} apply to 
’ Jeffersonton, Va. Cc. S. GORDON, - Baskerville, Va. 
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EGGS | | 
from choice Barred Rocks and §8. C. — THE PO UL TRY YARD a 
White Leghorns balance of season, | me — | 
be. each. Fawn and white Indian } = = 
Runner ducks, white egg strain, $1 ! 
per dozen. A few Barred Rocks for 
sale, $1.25 each Satisfaction guar- 
— JUNE WORK IN THE POULTRY YARD. 
CHAS. T. BLAINE, Franklin, N. C. | | 

Look After the Late-Hatched Chicks—Set Some Duck Eggs. | 
Get Rid of Surplus Stock—Plant Feed Crops—Clean Out Lice | 


M. B. TURKEYS 


BLACK LANGSHANS 


and Mites. 


Winners at Appalachian 














R. C. White Wyandotte 1e)”’ 

strain. Bb. B. ee area st — = HE late season this year will be 

4 Rocks. Ind d tunner jucks. a : 

* ges and wiook. Writ your wants. the cause of many chicks being 

ONA WATERS, - Lebanon, Tenn. hatched during this month. 
These will require careful attention 


if you expect to raise a large per cent 


FOR QUICK SALE 





of them. When 
We are offering all our eggs at $1 they are first re- 
> 5 5 per 10¢ = 
Wiis and Potiets, #1 to $8 cack moved from the 
Cocks and Cockerels, $1 to $5 each. nest examine 
MRS. B. ii. MIDDLEBROOKS, closely for lice 
Vatesville, Ga. d 


and mites, and use 
a small amount of 
plain lard on the 














PURE-BRED STOCK 





White Wyandottes, & C. White Leghorns body. If there are 
—RBaby < hicks, $15 per 100; eggs, $1 per 15, See sees den 
or $5 pe LAV. Prize matings, $1.50 per 15. any insects on 

Be rkshire pigs; also a few young boars them, the warm 
and gilts. One reg. Holstein-Friesian bull, 3 % aa al 
years old; also two bull calves. Write today weather w ill tks 
for full particulars. (One of the largest and them multiply in 
best equipped poultry plants in the South.) MR. BROWN. 


IGLOE FARM, R. 1, LYNCHBURG, VA great numbersand 

















R. E. Craddock, Mer. weaken the little chick before it can 
Geant Mergen Gale OF get a start. If your hen has either 
WHITE ORPINGTONS AND INDIAN lice or mites on her, the first warm 
RUNNER DUCKS er . ‘ she gs] 
ees cargaiven wits tabie eek day after she has hatched she should 
that we must turn into money at be dipped in a solution of one part 
once and are offering great cuts in > : and . 
our prices on really good stock. Write of Kreso or other good dip to (9 parts 
us at once if you desire to buy some water. Keep her away from the 
of these and see what we offer you. sale P , " 
9 “MUNNIMAKER POULTRY FARM, chickens for two or three hours or 
dees = Normandy, Tenn. until she is thoroughly dry, and this 





will cleanse her of the pest. 


The World’s Greatest Layers Are Anconas * * # 


Shenk’s 14 years’ breeding Examine your roost and nest thor- 


year-around layers, 15 eggs, oughly and do not fail t aint them 
$1.25; 30, $2.25; 50, $3.50. Some ehly and c mia 








grand trios and pens for sale. | with either thin tar, creosote or a 
Hundreds of other birds and mixture of five parts kerosene oil to 
eges for sale, from 32 varie- i R ‘ 

ties. Free catalog. one part crude carbolic acid. Mites 
C. L. SHENK, - LURAY, VA. | will sap the life out of your chickens 


and will keep them from laying and 
put them in such condition that they 
will be an easy prey for sickness or 











EGGS AT HALF PRICE 


disease of any kind if you do not get 

EGGS AND BABY CHICKS them free of insects. The roost and 
From Prize-Winning ¢ . 

ORPINGTONS—Buff, Black and nest should be thoroughly painted, 


White. 
For Free Mating List, Write to 
MILLET’S ORPINGTON FARM, 
Johnson City, Tenn. 


or insects will take the place before 
you know it. A thin grade of water 
gas-tar is the best thing for this pur- 




















C. 1. Games'and S. C. Rhode Island Reds. 
and Indian Runner Duck Eggs, $2.00 for 11. 
der. It’s free 

Exhibited 10 birds at the great Atlanta, Ga., show and 
won 3 firsts, 3 seconds and 3 thirds, 4500 birds competing. 
Also won at Baltimore, Md. 


NEVIN POULTRY YARDS 
Uncle Joe and Ned, Props., R. 7, Box 48, Chariotte,N. C. 


Large Pekin 
Send for fol- 


| pose. These insects kill more chick- 
i a can nee rather 
9 i , | ens than all diseases put together, 

EGGS $2.00 PER SITTING OF 13 and neglect means a heavy loss. 

| **e 
S.C. White and Brown Leghorns, White Wyandottes, | gs 

B. P. Rocks, Houdans, Black Minorcas, Light Brahmas, | Dispose of all of your old hens and 

| 


surplis male birds during the latter 
part of June and first of July. They 
will bring more then than at any 
other time. Do not allow those that 


you do not wish to keep to molt on 

















you, as they will become thin and 
: | will have to be fattened again before 
S. C. BUFF PI | ; 

“a ect : oR INGTONS . rong for market. As soon as pos- 
inners at Raleigh, Yharlotte an¢ .s 2 * = . 
Rocky Mt. Heavy laying strain. After © sible, cull your young chickens, sell 
3° I will sell eggs from my $3 §| the undesirable ones and give your 
an $5 pens at half price, and from a i . - ‘ s * e 
all utility pens at $1 per 15. 'S. C. White | range, care and attention to the ones 
Leghorn eggs at $1 per sitting | that you expect to mature. With the 
MILFORD AYCOCK, Pikeville, N. C. high price of feed, do not keep a sin- 

gle bird on the place that you do not 





think is profitable or any that you 
think will not mature into first-class 


CHOICE YOUNG BREEDING STOCK FOR SALE 
Best Barred Plymouth Rocks and S. C. Brown 





Leghorns, in trios, half dozens and dozens. Say | Specimens. It does not pay to feed 
ed —— ant and get my weal ase. any unprofitable chickens or animals 

rte ashville, Tenn. | of any kind on any farm, and the 

‘ EGGS sooner they are disposed of the bet- 
From prize-winning stock Rose Comb R . 
Rhode Island Reds, $2 to $5 per 15. List | ter Off the owner will be. 
of awards on application. * + * 
GREEN LAWN POULTRY YARD, 


If you have not already hatched 
many ducks as you wish, by all 
means hatch a lot of these, especial- 
ly the Indian Runners during June, 
| July and even August. They are not 


Tarboro, N. C. 


as 





4 FEW GOOD Ss. C. REDS AND BUCKEYES 


For Sale 


Cheap. 


To make room for young stock. 























MRS. 8S. F. LONG, Chapel Hill, N. C. | so subject to insects as chickens are 
HATCH YOUR CHICKS NOW } and seem to thrive and do best dur- 
| 1 ") . = bal + 'T} , 
fram as fine White Leghorns, Barred Rocks and Indian | 128 the hot summer months. They 
nates laid sams ia) ty shipped, at, and sioperser | SHOW! De provided with shade as 
ting. $10, $15 and $25 per 10 ; aig > ; : irectlv on little kes 
Belmont Farm, Loring Brown, Owner, Smyrna, Ca. } the —— beige on little duc ks 
1 is usually fatal to them. 

SENG COMB WHITE LEGHORNS Little turkeys should be kept away 

eses, $2 for 15 Svery pen headed by a ; : as : 
prize winner. Some choice bri - hens | {rom the poultry yard and given a 
for sale. a rit our wants isfaction | free range where they can get plenty 
guaranteec | ae : eas - ie mh, < aa 
W. B. COBB, Chapel Hill, N. C | bugs and grasshoppers. These are 
far better for them than anything 
SETTING | that can be fed to them. If little 
) une | turkeys are allowed their liberty 
Ox N R. F.| with a turkey hen, she will usually 

, I y ege | a 

i | take care of them much better thana 








By Lering Brown, Smyrna, Ga. 


chicken hen. They should be 
brought near the house every night 
and have at least one feed each day 
of either curd with some corn meal 
and boiled eggs mixed with it ora 
feed of wheat and cracked corn. A 
little good care the first two months 
of their lives will usually bring them 





to an age of safety. The turkey 
crop in the South should be looked 
after more closely as they are be- 


coming scarce all over the United 
States and each year finds better de- 
mands and better prices for them. 

* * * 

If you have pure-breds, select a few 
of the most promising ones, give 
them a good range to themselves and 
get a nice lot of them in condition 
to exhibit at the county or State fair 
as this will bring you business that 
you could not get otherwise. If there 
is no poultry association in your im- 
mediate neighborhood, get the breed- 
ers together and arrange to have a 
poultry show. Bring your birds to- 


ae 
Remember, We Always Have 
REGISTERED PERCHERON 
AND BELGIAN MARES, 
STALLIONS AND FILLIES 
For Sale Cheaper than Other Com. 
panies. 
Cc. A. ALEXANDER & CO. 


Augusta Co. - ~ Harriston, Va, 














JACKS AND PERCHERONS 
Twenty registered Kentucky Mammoth J: acks, 
three to four years old, fifteen Mammoth Jack 
Colts subject to registry. Some nice Percheron 
stallions and mares, and Tamworth swine. 
Cloverdale Farm, Lexington, Ky. 





DUTCH DAIRY FARM No. 1. 
Lutz, Proprietor, - Newton, N. ©, 
For Sale, 4 registered Jersey bull calves; 


H. P. 














2 read 
light service. One out of public butter-test cone Qo 
Sired by Ora’s Sultan, one of the great dairy bi uls of 
the South. 

KENTUCKY LIVESTOCK—If you want to 
buy a Kentucky horse, or Shetland poney, or 
cattle, hogs, sheep, mules, or jack stock, 
write for my trade circular. It will save 
you _ money and insure you a square deal, 
Cc. E. MARVIN, - - Payne’s Depot, Ky. 
c 


Tamworths 


Members of our herd won more 
than 125 prizes in 1911 at Amer- 
ica’s principal shows and fairs 
20 Bred Sows for Sale 


Circular Free. 


ARCADIA FARM, Columbus, Ga. 


u eo 




















HAWTHORNE FARMS COMPANY, 
Spencer Otis, President. 
H. L. Orr, Superintendent, 


TAMWORTH HOGS 




















gether, compare them with your Without doubt the best bacon hogs in 
jz ne? ¢ Vv vil 7A e ben- | the world. We offer bred and open 
neis hbors’ and you \ ill get the ben | aii, Seed Ged Maes ples 6% P00 
efit and advertising that you could | sonable prices. Address, 
not get otherwise. Even if money E. J. FEARE, See’y, Barrington, Kil. 
premiums are not offered and a free | nag 
: = : ee aa sys ne hog that puts vigor, pro- 
show is held in every small town, it is | Tamworths iificacy. cine aad aeality into 
one of the best things that can be | the chunky lard breeds. I sell moe Tamworths 
4 x ee ee aT ne | than any other two breeders in U.S. Descrip- 
done, not only for the fanciers but tive literature free. Mention this paper. 
for the farmers in that community, W. WARREN MORTON, Russellville, Ky. 


as it is sure to distribute good birds | 


among people who could not be in- 
terested otherwise, and now is the | 
time to organize and get ready for | 
the fall show. 
* * * | 

A few days neglect during the | 


month of June will stop the growth 
of your youngsters, and will also pre- 
vent your having a full egg basket if 
you neglect the birds During the 
rush of farm work in June, July and 


August one will often neglect his | 
fowls and will have to pay dearly | 
for it. It is folly to spend most of a | 
years’ work te produce them, and | 


then neglect them for a few days and 
lose the entire ur’s work. Chick- 
cannot stand neglect any more 
so than a crop of cotton or corn. Re- | 
member this and if you have a nice | 
bunch of chickens keep them thriving | 
and doing well, as they will be scarce 


yez 


ens 


this year and will certainly pay you | 
handsomely the coming winter. 

* k + { 

See that your little turkeys are 


also kept free —_ insects, and the 


best feed you can start them off on 
is curd or enttiae cheese, which is 
made from clabbered milk. This 


should be mixed with a small amount 
of corn meal and boiled eggs Lit- | 
tle turkeys enjoy this and it will get 
them started off strong so that you 
can raise a large per cent of them. 
If they started out right, usually 
you will have no trouble in maturing 
most of them. 


are 


* * * 

See that your young growing chick- 
ens are not crowded in their roosting 
quarters. Provide shade for them 
and feed with a liberal hand. Their 
future usefulness depends largely on 
the way they are treated the first four 








months of their lives 

It will pay to separate the male 
birds from the females just before 
the females begin molting. This will 
make it absolutely certain that your 
eggs will be fresh and good d you 
can sell them under a guarante Ln ¢ 
the hens will also be better off. 

You can mak money takin subs 


tions for us. 





TAMW ORTHS 





BOARS ONLY 
FOR SALE 
WEST VIEW STOCK FARM. 
D. J. Lybrook, Mer., 
R. F. D. 1, - - Winston-Salem, N. C. 





EGGS ONE-FOURTH PRICE. 






Choice breeders for $1, and $2, to make room. R.C, 
Rhode Is land Re ds, E ees prize pens, $1.25 per 15. Won 
many a irst ¢ for best display, be 





pen shows 


logu ie rande 


; > Au in large 
‘How to Feed” free 


Mrs. J. “Gs Deaton, Landis, N. C. 





INGLE COMB BUFF ORPINGTONS 
Exclusively. 
Eggs, $1.50, fifteen. Chicks, $1.50 dozen. 
MISS JULIA P. JONES, 
Tobaccoville, N. ¢ 








GUR LAND EXCHANGE 


In this department we shall publish offer- 
ings of all lands wanted or offered for sale or 
for rent. Wedo not extend our general ad- 
vertising guarantee to this department, be- 
cause every purc haser shouid see land for 
himself before buying, but no man is 
mitted to offer land for sale in this de 
ment until he has first shown us satisfac 
references as to his honesty and financia 
sponsibility. 




































Farm ae Timber Lands For Sale—A y 

to L. fillery & Son, Rocky Mount, N. C. 

Alfalfa | L ands—If you are é ir é 

be a and grain lar uted ir 

Bl rie section of northeast Mississip;@ 
pi, write to W. A. Houston, Okolona, Miss 








pet “THE IDEAL 
go" HOME COUNTRY 


yy lies in the wide territory traversed by the Southern R 
System. Fro — ioieian ds of the A ppalachi jans, \ 
their dry, imate, to the Piedz 1 tt 
ds, on to the Atlantic and Gulf c 
es—somewhere in thi ° 





an fin to your 7 


F Land fa place range from $15 ‘to "$50 per 


ust suited 





# acre. The first year’s crop often more than returns 
the purchase price. 
All grasses, grains, fruits and vegetables known to the 










temperate zone thrive i in the Southeast. A 

nearly every’ vaere—4 to 6 tons per acre r 
mon—$15 to $22 per t polcnege in y. 
net $100 to $500 an aer 
& $200 to bat wae sesoms ve 














Phe Southeast is the { 
F We have bookle ets giving full inforr natior ot condi 
in each Southeastern State. Address ; 
§ M. V. RICHARDS, Lan dustrial Ag' 
f Southern Railway, R Loo! 
Washington, D. 
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Saturday, June 1, 1912.] 


A HELPFUL PUBLICATION ON 
TOMATOES. 


Varieties, Blossom-End 


tot. 


Oulture, 


N BULLETIN No. 96, of the Geor- 
gia Experiment Station, Messrs. 


Stuckey and Temple present a pub- | 


which should be of interest 
circle of readers, includ- 
ing not only truckers, but all who 
are interested in the vegetable gar- 
den. Especially should this publica- 


lication 
to a wide 


| 
| 


| 


tion, or an abstract of it, be useful to | 


the thousands of girls constituting 
the Canning Clubs which have re- 
cently been widely organized. 

This bulletin contains a history of 
this vegetable, directions for making 
hot-beds, reports on the yields made 





by 2 rge number of varieties, to- 
gether with -a full description of 
each; brief notes on canning; and re- 


‘riments relative to the 


tomatoes. 


sults of exp 
blossom end 

The writers that the plants 
which best endured the shock of 
ing were those eight to 11 


rot of 


found 


inches high. They recommended 
that the transplanted plant stand two 
inches deeper in the soil of the field 
than it did in the hot-bed. 

The four varieties yielding the 
largest weight of tomatoes per acre 
during the entire season, were the 


following: 
1901—Canada 

antic , Barliest on Earth. 
1910—Chalk’s Early Jewel, Stone, 

Golden Queen, Royal Red. 
1911—Gold Ball, Spark’s Earliana, 


Prize 


Acme, June Pink. 
It is concluded that there is no 
one “best variety,’’ the seasons some 


years favoring the early kinds, and | COW PEAS, 


in other years the weather being 





Victor, Acme, At-! 


| 


more favorable to the early varieties. | 


these 
was 


of 
acre, 


The largest yield in any 
tests, 25,874 pounds per 
from Canada Victor. 

A comparison was made between 
staking tomato plants pruned when 


about a foot high to one, two or 
three stems, with unpruned plants 
not staked. Three stems yielded 


more fruit than any smaller number, 
and two stems more than one. The 
pruned tomato plants, whether left 
with one, two or three stems grew 
far more productive than the un- 
pruned 

Much space is devoted to quota- 
tions from experts as to the probable 
cause of blossom-end rot of the to- 
mato. In brief, these differ 
as to the organism concerned, and 
the value of spraying or other pre- 
ventive treatment. Most of 
agree that this rotting of fruit is most 
general in periods of deficient supply 
of moisture 


The lab 











} 


widely ' 


The Coe-Mortimer Co. 


CHARLESTON, S. C. 


SIMPKINS’ PROLIFIC COTTON SEED | (> 


them | 


I ra ’ experiments of the 
author led to conclude that | 
this is not a nfectious disease, that 
is, One spread by vegetable organ- | 
ism 

A rh aking the plants has | 
been recommended as a_ probable | 
means lecreasing the amount of 
blo nd , the opposite was 
true in these experiments. Staked 
tomatoe: had the most rot. Spraying 
With ppe ympounds for disease 
and with arsenical poisons to destroy 
the insects suspected of being possi- 
ble carriers of the disease, was of 
very slight, if any, effect. 

has been s1 sted that the lib- 
eral use of nitrogen fertilizers tends 


to increase the amount of rot. This 
Was not true in the Georgia experi- 
Ments, for there of the numer- 
Ous fertilizers tested appre« ciably af- 
fected the amount of this disease 
The conclude that rota- 
tion of crops does not avoid the dis- 
ease, and that it is not more preva- 


lent on land where tomatoes are re- 


none 


authors 


peatedly grown than elsewhere. 


irrigation was more effective than 


any other measure in reducing the 
mount of rot, but this did not en- 


tirely prevent it. 


J. F. DUGGAR. 
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THE CHEAPEST 
ITS IN THE AIR 


NITROGEN 


IN THE WORLD 
WILL YOU USE IT? 

















Nine 
Dollars 
Buys 
Farmogerm 
For 
Five Acres 


Say which of the 
following crops you 
want it for: 


SOY BEANS, 
PEANUTS, 
ALFALFA, 
VETCH, 
CRIMSON 
CLOVER, 

RED CLOVER, 
MAMMOTH 
CLOVER, 
ALSIKE CLOVER, 
BURR CLOVER, 
GARDEN BEANS, 
GARDEN PEAS, 
CANADA 

FIELD PEAS. 


this 








WHY NOT grow bigger and richer crops of Cow 
Peas, Soy Beans, Clovers or other Legumes ? 

WHY NOT try Nature’s way and treat the seeds 
with High-bred Bacteria ? 

WHY Not raise some of the Nitrates your next 
year’s crops will need ? 

DID YOU know that the nodules or lumps on 
Legume roots 
would analyze 8 per cent Nitrogen (equal to 
9.68 per cent Ammonia) and that FARMOGERM 
would produce a ton or more of these nodules 
in an acre of land ? 

DO YOU realize how much money you are losing 
every time you plant a Legume crop without 
FARMOGERM ? 

DON’T BE MISLED into thinking that any kind 
of bacteria in the soil will do the work of 
FARMOGERM or that so called cultures of 
Bacteria put up to starve in wads of cotton, 
drowned in sealed bottles of water or dried up 
in cans of powder, are just as good as FARMO- 
GERM BACTERIA. There is only one pre- 
paration of HIGH BRED BACTERIA and 

is FARMOGERM. 
grow bacteria and send you ‘‘dead ones.”” We 
breed and select Bacteria and send them to you 
alive in a jelly that contains the same kind of food 
they get when they grow on the plant roots, and 
in a bottle that admits a supply of pure filtered 
air to keep them active and ready to hustle when 
you put them on the seed. 

PERHAPS YOU ARE HAVING TROUBLE with 
Peas, or Clover, or might like to raise Alfalfa, Soy 
Beans, Vetch or some other new Legume. Let us 
tell you how to do it. 

WRITE FOR FARMOGERM BOOK No. 5, ON 
FARMOGERM AND THOMAS PHOSPHATE. 


Importers of Thomas Phosphate 
Sole Agents For FARMOGERM in 
VA., S. C., N. C., GA., FLA. 


produced by FARMOGERM 


Other people may 








ONE MAN’S EXPERIENCE 
WITH FARMOGERM. 


Mr. A. E. Gonzales, Editor of The State, 
Columbia, S. C., last Spring bought 
Farmogerm for thirty acres of Cow 
Peas. The Cow Peas grown with 
FARMOGERM were so far ahead of 
others grown with stable manure and 
still others grown with commercial fer- 
tilizer, that Mr. Gonzales wasn’t long in 
ordering FARMOGERM for 140 acres 
of Vetch and 10 acres of Alfalfa for 
Fall planting. The following is a pic- 
ture of one of his Vetch plants when it 
was four weeks old. 

Note the big 
bunch of no- 
dules right] , 
against the|h}y7 
seeds. If he|f 

had paid ten 
dollars per 
acre, instead 
of two, for 
FARMO- 
GERM, it 
would have 
been a good 
investment. 
His Alfalfa 
also,is worth 
going to see. 




















What FARMOGERM has done on Mr. 
Gonzales’ farm can be done on yours. 








DON’T MAKE A MISTAKE--- 
iF YOU WANT 





Buy from the originator and from his farms which produced 1100 pounds of lint average per acre. 
Write me or call on me at once, as the supply is limited. 


SIMPKINS, Raleigh, N. C. 


Ww. A. 














Twig Blight of Fruit Trees. 
warm 


| geno of WwW 
weather during 


] zreatly 


and showery 
the past four 
have favored the de- 
velopment of blight or twig 
blight on the young shoots and fruit 
spurs of apple, pear and quince trees. 
This trouble is caused by a cacterium 
that flourishes in the inner bark and 
cambium regions where sprays can- 
not reach it. If left unchecked, the 
disease will extend downward to the 


weeks 


fire 


larger limbs, causing much greater 
damage. 
The disease can be controlled by 


cutting off the blighted twigs and 
limbs promptly, well below (a foot if 
possible) the evidently effected parts. 
The trees must be examined closely 
twice a week, and the cutting out re- 
peated as long as any blight may ap- 
pear. Every cut made, no matter how 
small, should be treated at once with 
a good disinfectant to prevent pos- 


or 


So- 


sible re-infection from the tools 
otherwise. Strong lime-sulphur 
lution or one to 1,000 corrosive sub- 
limate solution may be used; the lat- 
ter is a poison if taken internally, 
and must be handled with care. Ifa 
long-handled tree pruner is used, a 
sponge wet with the disinfectant can 
be tied below the knife, and each 
ent quickly touched with it. A swab 
can be used for lower and larger cuts. 
Close watch should be kept for blight 
cankers in the bark of larger limbs, 
and the affected area or whole limb 
should be removed. It is well to burn 
all infected trash. 

Success depends on promptness, 
thoroughness and persistence. All 
the infections cannot be detetted the 
first time. New infections may come 
from neighboring untreated orchards, 

H. R. FULTON. 





All our advertisers are guaranteed to deal 
fairly. 


| PEACH 





APPLE | TREES 2 Cents and Up. 


STAWBERRY PLANTS, SILVER MAPLE TREES 
Also Plum, Pear, Cherry, Grape Vines, etc. Cal- 
ifornia Privet. Splendid stock. NO agents 
Save you 75 per cent. Write for FREE Catalogue. 


Tennessee Nursery Company 
Box 95. Cleveland, Tenn. 


SWEET POTATO SLIPS 


Bunch or Vineless, $3.00 per thousand 
Golden Coin 3.00 per thousand 
Nency Ham ..6.«% 3.00 per thousand 
Yellow Yams . 2.50 per thousand 
Spanish Bunch ... 2.50 per thousand 
Southern Queen .. 2.50 per thousand 
Terms: Money with order. 
TUCKER-MOSBY SEED CO., 
44 S. Front St., MEMPHIS, TENN. 











SECOND-HAND BAGS. 

We buy all kinds second-hand bags. 
Write for prices. 

RICHMOND BAG CO., Inc., Dept. C., 
Richmond, Va. 





Read the advertisements this 


week. 


carefully 
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FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 


We will insert ads for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department and 
in this style type at the rate of 4 cents a 
word for one week; two weeks, 7 cents @ 
word; three weeks, 10 cents; four weeks, 
13 cents, ete. Each word, number or in- 
itial (including name and address) count- 
ed as a separate word. Send cash with 
order. If the rate seems high, remember 
it would cost $1,600 for postage alone to 
send your ad. by letter to ea¢ h home to 
which we carry it at this low rate 
Stamps accepted for amounts less than $1 

an | 




















ers For 
make the 
Rock Hill, 





Second-hand Engines and B 
Sale—From 8 to 40 H.P You 
price. E. G. Jones Iron Werks 
B.C. 











For Sale—One ten-ton d roller, good 
as new, and_ sprinkler. One 8x12 Surry- 
Parker Log Loader, in good repair One 
85 horse-power saw mill complete Simp- 
kins’ Prolific cottonseed, 60 W H. Vin- 
eent, Capron, Va. | 

For Sale—One vertical steam engine on 


trucks, 5 H. P. ready to steam up and in 
good condition. Cash, f.o.b Piymouth, LN. 
oS $50. One 6 H. P gasoline 
engine with magneto, f.« Piyvmouth for 
$182. Used only a few hours Satisfaction 
or money back. A. Swain & Bro., Plymouth, 
N. C 


mounted 














HELP WANTED. 


Martin Hosiery Mills, Raleigh, N. C., want 
toppers, knitters loopers, inspectors and 
menders, steady work, good wages. 














Wanted—Teachers, especially for rural 
and ‘aded schools. Heavy demand. Elec- 
tions early. Sheridan’s Teachers’ Agency, 
Charlotte, N. C. 








Agents Wanted For The Progressive | 


Farmer and our books, ‘Fertilizing for 
Profit,’ “A Southerner in Eurape,” and 
“Where Half the World is Waking Up.” 
Liberal terms. Address, The Progressive 


Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 








Agents Wanted Quick—To sell the new 
pook, Wreck of the Titanic. Complete story 
of the most terrible disaster at sea ever re- 
eorded in history. Sells like wild fire. Sam- 
ples free. Send 10c to pay postage. Huse 
o., Temple Court, Atlanta, Ga. 





Agents Wanted—Exclusive Territory. Good 
ehance to build up permanent business. Mail 
ys $10 for 36-pound feather bed and receive, 
without cost, 6-pound pair pillows. Freight 
on all prepaid. New feathers; best ticking. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Turner & Corn- 
well Feather Dealers, Dept. 35, Charlotte, 
nN. © Our reference: Commercial National 
Bank 


LIVESTOCK. 
CATTLE. 











For Sale—Registered and grade Guernsey 
attle P. B. Day; Trenton, 8S. C. 








FARM MACHINERY. 3 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 





For Sale—Duroc-Jersey pigs, ten weeks 





old, $8 each or $15 per pair. E. F. Owen, 


Fayetteville, N. C. 








A few pure-bred, registered Berkshire | 





$2@3.50 per case. Eggplant, $2@3 per bbl 
Horseradish, per 100 Ibs, $5@6. Lettuce, 49¢ 
@$1 per basket. Lima beans, $1@4 per bbl, 
| Mint, $1@1.50 per 100 bunches. Okra, $1.50 
| @4 per 6-basket carrier. Peas, $1.50@2 


The Markets 















































gilts; and boars for sale. Address Latta large basket for large size, and 75c@$1 ie 
Farm, Yorkville, S. C |} small. Peppers, $2@2.50 per box. Romaine 
$1@1.75 per box. Rhubarb, 59¢@$1 per 199 
Pure-bred Hampshire Pigs and bred gilts RALEIGH MARKETS. bunches. Radishes, $1@1.50 per 100 i 
for sale. All black with white belt. Herbert | Spinach, $1.25@2 per bbl. Squash, 60 $1 
Gregory, Stovall, N. C. Cotton, { per bbl for white; Crookneck, $1@1.50 Tur- 
| Report furnished by W. A. Simpkins. | nips, 50c@$1.25 per bbl for white. Tomatoes 
Registered Berkshire Pigs—Choice breed- | G ‘ ven 113 } $1.50@2.50 per carrier. ; 
ing. At fair prices. Delivered free. Glen- ir : bea, a tS PCE Lea Se 11 i | Apples, $83@5 per bbl, as to variety 
view Farm, Keswick, Va. T ae Pe ARE re Fe 769 jes, $4@6 per carrier. Strawberries 
—_———— go = - ry - ai na : ' — ee bier tee el ee ese eee — | per qt. Gooseberries, 10c. M kmelons 
teen ure-Brec serkshire igs For Sale | P L er |} @3 per crate. Watermelons, 40c@$ ( 
Price reasonable. Penry & Hargrove, Lin- | blour, Hay and wilt ee | on amery butter, 22 @28 \4< ri nh lg 23 @ 
vood Farm, Linwood, N. C. | Repor rnished by C. B. Gill Produce Co. | 24%3¢. Eggs, 17@22c. ac 
Bou eb) UPI Wholesale. DICER. ie) Wheat, No. 2 red, $1.20. Oats, 60%e 
Registered Berkshire Boars-—Three months High grade.......:¢ceeses $ 6.00@$ 6.50 | Mess pork, per bbl, $20@20.50. Mess beef 
old Prices 1 sonable. J P. Swain's Low grades 5.50@ 6.00 | 4: 





Springdale Orchard, Varnells, Ga. Corn 








S 





Good 





Fancy Essex Swine—Foundation blood, 
atest type, beautiful heads, most economi- 
al J. Shannon, Blackstock, S. C. 





Victorias—The best hog that grows, very 





















































Alfalis 


Lard—B:s 


$15.50@16 per bbl. 





33.00@ 35.00 NORFOLK TRUCK, 
30.00@ 32.5 ree A si 

ek 30.00@ 2.50 The week ending May 25 sees the end of 

Lard. the berry crop; at least but a few will be 

11% @12 shipped after that date. An enterpris: 

eee : F been started in Norfolk whereby the 


-No. 2 white, per bu...... 1.05@ 1.08 
: . 1.03@ 1.05 























j . ie . . ives © > ou , OY « (1 
prolific. Choice pure-bred pigs, $ grade OT POU * Pichi YA @10% keted portion of the crop is utilized in 
pigs, $5 S. M. Goodman, Mooresville, N. C. COOKINE Gti, Balececaesecesees 62 @bo ing or extracting the juice for use in 
m . ‘ . 4 ‘ b Meats soda fountains of the country and for 
Pigs—DBe rkshire of riche st bre eding; ee Kin aae other purposes as is customary. This 
pure ck from large, prolific sows; entitled | Dressed pigs......-. ©. sseeeee 10%@1 such an dratituuGn will-bet millions ot | 
to registration. $15 pair. Groome & Sons, | Dry D. S. ribs... ... 0... eeeeees 10%@ i # | of the very best fruit for such purposes 
treens r q BNIB, BUCET-CuUred 2... eves enses 15 @15% | : $ a eo ea aprrlig 
Greensboro, N. C. Ham da J i a) (a rop marketed reached fully 13,500,000 
: a ay aa | quarts. North Carolina, on the south, cut 
Pure-Bred Berkshires—Correct type and . = | 5 Seite rs eae aggineer ye. 
ichest breeding The kind that satisfy SAVANNAH COTTON. into the beginning of the Norfolk shipping 
ee me eee” ane ; Se nn ager ; season; and Maryland, Delaware and New 
Hight weeks old. Eight dollars. J. A. Long, | (Report Furnished by W. T. Williams, Editor | Jersey butted in during the last week of 
Haw River, N. C. The Cotton Record.) the season, so that the average price of the 
* ‘ . ‘ * ae Norfolk crop was not far from 7 cents The 
Yorkshire Boars—Old enough for service May 25 crop prove : 6 be more profitable to the 
‘ g sows, $8. May li rs igs Pdinary oe X -16 : g a ee 
and A he shld, May litters of pigs, Ord e 8 1-16 pickers than to the producers At two cents 
$5 each, at two months old. W. B. Wells, Good ordinary 9 3-16 a quart, the pickers mad the way. from 
Tor tarde 4 ae wind "Pe 3, yua ’ § lé way ¢ 
North Garden, Va. le iddling of 74 50 cents to $3 a day; and the pickers were 
2 > a ’ Middling ° %e largely boys, girls and women who came 
sarred Plymouth  Rocks—The world’s Good middling oe out from the cities in droves and swarms 
finest layere: Now 18 tie time to raise | Total sales—bales .-.....-sesesseeees 399 The colored school children played truant 
he althy chickens. ‘ &6, $1 and $2 per sit- 05 and the servant girls left their posts. 
ting. CC. ©. Carter; Varnville, 8S. C. Cottonseed, caricad jots, per ton.... $20 Peas are nearly over, and the cabbage 
—_—_—___——__—— —— Cottonseed eal, Her TON. . «cece A $26 pas an ' . “aaa r ger Naat 
1 : f tl fat 1 - ‘ = erop half shipped. Everything is in readi- 
eh ‘ ones & os pen ices sh ee Naess eneas ness now to begin marketing the great crop 
large boar for sale. A grand lot of March The coit arket has been dull and in- } of potatoes. A few are already sending 
pigs for sale . Scores of satisfic d ¢ ustomers. active during the past week, with only a small quantities to market. 
Write me. W. M. Berryhill, Charlotte, N. C. | small retail business doing This was due \ TEFFRRS 
: 5 a to light off ngs more than to anything ane i ca ena 
Pedigreed Duroc Jersey Pigs—$5. Bred | eise Quotations declined 1-16 to the basis 
sows, $25. Bred gilts, $18. Shoats, $8. S. CAS cant , ‘datine hie Ww oe . 
. 4 * 9 0 2 cents ‘ good middling. This was ato 
C. Brown Leghorns eggs, $1 per 30; $2.50] occa ue acilens. iddiing as | A Virginia Farmer’s Good R otaton. 
; ) | accepte : 
per 100. Shadybrook Farm, Rout: Roan- | jing to mak« yns on the lower 


oke, Va. 











Oakwood herd registered Berkshires, extra 
fine pigs from large, mature sows. 
Longfellow and Masterpiece breeding. 


500, 0¢ 


Pigs | ports 





























POULTRY AND EGGS. ; 


























































































3 eeds stock; dogs 
Stodghill, Shelbyville, Ky. 





SWINE. 
Perfect O. I. C. pigs for sale. C. 
otte Charlotte, N. C. 





A. Ellt- 



























































$1.25; White Wyandottes and Light Brah- 
mas, $1. J. C. Shuford, Hickory, N. C. | 
White Orpingtons, Black Minorcas—Prize 


winners Eggs, half pric« 3aby chicks. 
Midnight Poultry Yards, Asheboro, N. C. 










Twenty-five White Orpington yearling | 



































































Registered O. I. C. pigs for sale. Owen 
Bros., Bedford City, Va. 

Full-Blood O. I. C. Pigs For Sal They 
are beauties. R. Redfearn, Monroe, N. C. 

Pure-bred Essex Pigs, Southdown sheep 
and Angora goats for s H. C. Hargrove, 
Canton, N. C. 

Regi ed Berkshire Boars—three months 
old up to fifty dollars } ide Farm, 
Fort Mill, S. ¢ 

Perks res iegistered pigs fror »00- 
ne l ) ’ i id n ¢ ier 

3¢ rouns boar 150 Of ound ready 
for s ice istlin ine i farm 
prices V I Dix i Va. 















| 
| 
hens for sale, $1 and $2 each. Three 1-year- | 
old cocks, $3 and $5. Edgar D. Yoder, Hick- | 
ory, N Cc 
Indian Runner Ducks—S. C. White and | for 





| Brown Leghorns. s, $1 per 15, 45 or bbl, 
more, 5 cents an egg. Kelly Farm, Cleve- ; 180 
land NW. -¢ 1 ¥ 





Day-old Chicks—$10 per 100 
Blanchard White 











| Wyckoff and Leghorns, | extre 
E s, $5 per 100. Little England Farm, |} prin 
mpton, Va | wax 
eile i aw | a 
it } White Leghorns Lar¢ | es, 
i rous sg half price, 100 Leg- | per 
horn h Randolph Poultry Farm, } per 
Asheboro, Cek 





grades, 


Premier | terior tox 


(Repo Furr 











Famous | crat« 


will appeal 





s of sale. In 


S following method 





avoid hav- | 
| 








ee ee ee | view of thi irrent disputes over claims A to many for getting large quan- 

breed and not to feed. A che ap lot of fine ae, a er = ae h pacific el uyers | tities of feed, and, I think, improving 

Duroc pigs, out of registered sows that al- The old crop rea sgocma to have about | the land at the same time. TT have 

ways farrow 12 to 15 pigs. Clarence Shenk, | ay gone; practica no cotton is offering | been carrying it on for several years 

Luray, Va. the interior, and stocks are rapidly decreas- : Pay > 7 Lt 
ine: Already total port stocks are welow | aba Sebcing results: 


)0 b and stocks at the counted in- 
lose to 200,000 bales. Ex- 


running rather smaller of 





Have taken two fields of eight 
and ten acres, close to the barn. In 


have peen 





eight weeks, $8. J. Will Propst & Bro., late, but appears to be due to the lack of r . Be iy es) oa . 
Sutherland, Va. cotton <port Weather conditions have early winter COVES one with manure 
been more favoral for farm work, and it | and plow deep with three-horse rid- 








Registered 3erkshire Pigs—Either’ sex. | is thought that 1isonable improvement has | s,, , ¢ ¢ ary rn na + a9 
Hard to improve. Sire of all and dam of | resulted rhe first Bu report on condi- | ing plow in January, OF AS OOM a 
part captured ist prize, also sweepstakes, tion will ome J and most people | weather allows. This is harrowed 
Western North Carolina Fair, Asheville N. | are disposed xpect a decidedly low fig- | 4x3 “a * . 

- é s ry: a } utaway 

c., 1911. Guaranteed as represented Write ure. H< eve there are those who claim j tw es with double action Cute’ ays 

your wants. J. L. Allen, R. 1, Fletcher, N. C. | that pretty low condition has been dis- | ensilage corn being planted from 
counte Unless a more * e The avine-hv cor 

English-American Berkshires—Four good | promisi ! to better | June 1 to 15. When laying-by corn 
sow pigs; two fine boar pigs, three months | the av will likely |; I broadeast five pecks of cowpeas. 
= oon ee fee ene, Fee She | Be EOD known for an) When well dented, the corn is put 
One boar pig six months old; on sow pig initial renor ‘ 2 = on sie 
five months old, out of different sows. Price, mete Spal in silo which holds 95 tons, there is 
$15 each, or $25 for the two. i > Wil- o Vp TIwesr ¥ 9 sug vie f 9 5 1S He 
men sae Soe, Gkt are RICHMOND LIVESTOCK. a usual yield of 12 to 15 tons ner 


ished by W. G. Lambert, Mgr. | 2cre, and any left over is left to ma- 






















For sale—A full blooded Jersey cow by on Stock Yards, Richmond, Va.) ; ture for seed. After the corn is 
Hminent of Melville. Edgar Long, Graham, Ree : eae Mi 20 i housed the cutaway g2rinds the pea- 
a CS. Buff Orpington s—Fifteen, $1 Perry Steers, = ¢ .$7.00@7 | ‘ ¢ . +4 es P 
— Yount, Hickory, N. C. ae aa 6.00@ | vines into the soi! and wheat is 
Three Jersey cows for sale; also five com- common to fait ....... 4.50@ 5.50) drilled in with 250 pounds of 16 per 
mon goats. Groome & Sons, Greensboro, Purple African Guinea 5 $1 Heifers a 6.25@ 7.00 is 1 
OO. 3rantley Womble, New Hill, ne petra See ty P cent acid phosphate, one and a half 
: —— — et o fair bushels of wheat per acre. Last year 
For Sale Cheap—Registered Hereford E —Choice S. C. Buff Orpingtons, 15 | cows s 1 wt a é ; 
alves from prize winners. Forest Hill | for ). <A. Perkins, South Hill, Va. es ve } in spite of the drouth, the land 
Clemmons, N. C. ns ee - ee 7 | brought 20 bushels wheat per acre. 
~ rom - P. Rock Ringlets—15 for ‘ | é : 5 
Rardin’s Holstein farms are offering for Uraha Poultry Farm, Rich Square, Bulls nt | The wheat stubble is terned under 
sale 50 fancy grade cows; 60 fancy grade Calves, extra, j t jand one ton of ground limestone 
ifers Bp; Zardin, Proprietor, West diut : | ave . s oe ants we oF 
Winfield, N. ¥ Indian Runner Duck eggs, r hun- | pairy : a asa Y arrowed in. Crimson clover, 20 
— ToT Frosh Jersey Gow, not | ured. _ Brentwood Poultry ‘lare- | Hogs, best. per cwt ; pounds per acre, sown and ground 
Ant Oo Buy, é eres Jersey ow, bid mont, Va. ae | ‘ ‘ 2 ots xd , e 
over ‘ ears old and giving not less Bo 6 rolled. After clover hay is cut the 
¢ ] “ts vil »Dlewhite LE . “ cee | sows a j - A 
a AGRE an B. Applewhite, Wait! Get My Free Catalog—Buff Leg- | gheep, best, per 5 | ground is made ready for corn again. 
eer iH, Ns horns, White Rocks. Woolley’s, Route 4, | Cominon. ti 4.00 | A+, . ° 
= Charlotte, N. Cc | sy 00@ 4.90 | Every second year the wheat is left 
To avoid inbreeding, registered Guernsey AG | RIVE! BOL ows euae (ft | out and cowpeas grown, givin me 
bull, fifteen hundred ‘pounds, gentle, sixty Eggs from the very finest Single Comb ng bs : .-- 8.50@ 9.00 ee € peas 8 . & 4 
q de : —_ grade Guernsey bulls. J. N.] white Leghorns, $1 for 15. <A. GC. Kerley, | i | two crops of hay in one year. 
r ws Fer Virginia. Mooresville, N. C i RICHMOND TOBACCO. : 
nec caadicisasae en ie ee ee iRonort Farnigned be Bo Ne Vistoe & Gos On the extra two acres of the 
— ee a Frag Pa cleg White Orpingtons, Black Minorcas—Stock, Leaf, Strips, Stems and Scraps.) ten-acre field, I get from 100 to 150 
BORLRS Oa, one oO © pest prec it € | eggs, chicks. Order now. Midnight Poultry | ay 25 . " = » . 
South. Herd tuberculin tested. Little Rock | yards, Kenebore. N.C ry ” | Receipts of loose tobacco have been in- bushels of stock beets per acre, deep 
Dairy Farm, Rocky Mount, N. C. this week. Prices partic- | plowing with manure being all that 
eS ae RM att Seer eane eee eee Light Brahma, Buckeye, Orpington, Bar- id short leaf have advanc- } s, nlalc aa 
Holsteins Bull calves: from bulls whose | red Rock eggs, $1 for 15. Minnie Patter- | omvans «@ entered the | 48 2e essary. 
os ha ch gi Sa - = 29 a - son, China Grove, N. C. ices are considerably more To sum up, this method gives me 
putter a week, W venent you double or | — co sold for a week or two ago. Or ‘ * . A 
every dollar we char ; ea Reore Fe sada : White and Partridge Wyandottes—Stock | The eatl has been favorable for farm 95 tons ensilage, some extra corn, 
ed Jones & Loomis, Newport News, Va and eggs half price. Eggs, $1 sitting. B. F. worl and it has finally urned warm, and 160 bushels wheat, or 15 tons pea 
—— | Crutchfiel Thomasville, N. C. ‘ ear that a good deal of bace as ix igl ay 
STOCK. ices Miceli Asta ee we BES 8 Soed Boat of terre vee | hey, aie te eight tone elover Bar, 
Ponies—Many br ea ‘atalog. From now on, Golden Wyandotte eggs, n topes mid will be planted this | with the addition of the beets, which 
doubtedly the farmers are #0 | are fed to the hoge in winter. 1 e* 
ake an effec o increase e areg aes 
over that of last year. | pect to apply the lime every fifth 
ss in prized tobaccos is quiet but | year and 250 pounds of 10-4 ferti- 
here seems to be a fair demand | *. E wig 
ades lizer on the corn. I am using this 


NEW YORK PRODUCE. 


method in my general farming with 
an extra year of peas and crimson 











( y FF. J. Root.) clover and have been getting two hay 
J, crops each year besides getting the 
hi rer | land in shape to grow alfalfa, which 
Po ¢ Ss, $2! z | I expect to cover half my land. 
= ne, pe B. S. HORNE 
bbage, | Keswick, Va. 
i, = dozen a See 
( 1! ° “That’s a curious looking paper-weigh i 
l ( wax, large | said one of Mr. Newlywed’s friends, tal 
< > per 100 bunch- | up a brownish object, round and about h 
t« ld, per bbl, $3@°3.50; an inch thick, from the desk. 
4 1@2.50 | “Yes,” said Mr. Newlywed “It’s only @ 
asl ’ 101.50. | temporary on It’s my wife’s first pule- 
siandard 10-inch. Corn, ' paste tart-shell.”’”—Youth’s Companion. 
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[ 1w 0-MINUTE HEALTH TALKS 


ONCE AGAIN, FIGHT THE 
HOUSEFLY. 


He Is a Transmitter of Typhoid Fe- 
ver and Cholera Infantum. 











mrstifg common housefly is the most 
T dangerous enemy of mankind. 
This pestiferous creature is especially 
prevalent during the warm season 
of the year. He begins his existence 
as a tiny, wriggling worm in any pile 


of filth. The egg is deposited in this | 


incubating material and hatches un- 
der favorable conditions in about 24 
hours after being laid. It then re- 
mains in the larva or maggot stage 
from five to seven days. It requires 
from ten days to two weeks for the 
fly to reach the adult stage. The home 
of the fiy, is, therefore, manure, rub- 
bish and garbage of all kinds. The 
presence of the fly means disease and 
insanitary conditions. Where there 
is no filth there are no flies. Keep 
the home surroundings clean. 

His habit of living and crawling 
make him one of the four great 
agents in the spread of disease. He is 
the chief cause in the transmission 
of typhoid fever, hence he has come 
to be called the ‘‘typhoid fly.” All 
intestinal diseases, such as cholera 
infantum, which kills children by the 
thousand, are more frequent whenev- 
er and wherever flies are most abun- 
dant. It is this little pest and 
not the summer’s heat which is 
the active agent in the spread of 
these diseases. Keep the flies off 
the lips and face of the helpless 
babe. . 

The spongy feet and hairy body of 
the fly make it possible for him to 
carry thousands of germs—so he is 
found transmitting not only the 
germs of typhoid fever, but what is 
worse, the germs of consumption 
from the sputum on the sidewalk or 
cuspidor, to the food we eat. Flies 
transmit germs of consumption to 
man, 

During the Spanish-American War 
thousands of soldiers died of typhoid 
fever. Upon investigation the off- 
cers of the regiments were found 
eating their food under screened 
tents while the food of the privates 
was left exposed. It is known that 
disease germs of the sick are found 
abundantly in the waste matter. The 
epidemic was confined to the privates 
and the flies were seen coming direct 
from the waste pits to their tables. 
When the refuse in the pits was cov- 
ered with lime then the food was 
marked by the white tracks of the 
lies. Thus the presence of the fly is 
not only a nuisance, but he may 
spread disease wherever he goes. His 
touch may be deathly. His presence 
should not be tolerated. The “fly 
must be exterminated.—Dr. W. S. 
Leatherman, Field Agent, Mississippi 
Board of Health. 





The Sensible Shoe. 


J HEN a pointed toe is combined 
with a high heel in a shoe, that 

shoe should be prohibited by law. A ‘ “ ‘i Good Cowpeas For Sale—Prices reason- 
pointed toe crowds the toes together 
into an unnatural position, while the 
high heel throws the entire weight 
of the body upon the front of the 
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Take Your Own Time 
To Pay 





Let Adler 


The Organ 
Maker 




































































































Plan Wipes Out 
The Middieman 


All Records Broken In Biggest Nation-Wide Sale of Organs 
Ever Known—Competition Entirely Swept Away By My No 
Money Down—Direct-Factory-to-Home, Free-Trial Plan. 

n Adler Organ in your my Wonderful Free Organ Catalog. Learn how you 
own heme will be a never faile can have the World’s Best Organ—sent to your home 
ing source of pleasure, refinement, for 30 are Trial, without paying a cen 

education and culture, making home the When you get my catalog, select the Adler Organ 
most attractive place on earth, paying for you like best rand I willship itatonce. Have it a 
itself over and over again by bringing into month free. Sendno money until you decide to buy. 
your home life that which money cannot buy Then pay me at your convenience in small amounts. 

—happiness and contentment, Ichargeno interest. If, at the end of a year, the 2 

Its value cannot be measured in dollars and “Adler’’ fails to make good on every point I claim 
cents. Think what a satisfaction it willbe to for it, I will Siete every dollar you have paid. 
listen to its sweet music—what pleasure to And more: I will give you the longest and 
sing to its accompaniment the songs we love strongest aapuntas ever made on an organ 
with the ones we love best. aren nite — You a how easy itis 

I firmly believe that, if there were an Adler Se ee eee oreo ones 

Organ in every home in America we would be I can and will save you $48.75 because I 
better business men, ter working men, sell direct from the $500,000 Adler Organ 
better farmers, better c 13 because of the Factory (greatest in existence) at lowest 
elevating power of music, and be peauise Iwant- Wholesale factory prices. The Adler|Plan 

it possible for every family to know thoroughly wrecks all retail organ prices, 
hts of music, I have originated the ®@bsolutely sponging out all *‘in-between’’ 
wonderful Adler plan’of selling organs which €xtta, middlemens’ profits you pay on 
has made the “Adler’’ a household word; Other organs. 

more than $5,000 of these famous organs are Mail Cou on You can’t afford to 
now in the homes of the people. The time has Pp buy any organ pat 

you see my plan to save you $45.75. 


arrived—this very day—for you to send for 
ne Coupon or a Postal for my FREE Organ 
Book right 
now! 
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CYRUS L. ADLER, Pres’t, Adler M’i’g. Co. 
$251 W. Chestnut St., Louisville, Ky. ‘ 
Send me my_copy of! the Wondertul 


Free Illustrated Adler Organ Book, 
+ 


ADDRESS ....ccccccccccccccccee 


9 e e Eges for Everybody—Wyandottes, Barred Sweet potato plants, 30c, 100; $2, 1,000. 
Two Farmer Ss Libraries. Rocks, Leghorns. Guaranteed hatch, $1, thir- Tomato, 35c, 100; $2.50, 1,000. Cabbage, 20c, 


teen. Large cockerels, $1.50. Groome & rae $1, — a aatse $8.50. Tidewater 
We have been asked for a $6 | 80m Greensboro, N. ©. o., Franklin, Va. 
and a $10 farm library. Of course, Eggs—$1 doz., from pure strain Indian We have caught up with our orders for 


s z > a a HR ‘ our famous Nancy Hall sweet potato plants 
n ¢ whic tunner ducks, Barred Plymouth Rocks, | © ‘ Dsl Rae pore plan 
o one list can be made out which Black Minorcas and Rhode Island Reds, | 22d can now fill all orders promptly at $1.75 









The Famous esee,eoe| 
Adler Factory — Great- 
est In Existence 























will be equally suitable for all farm- | Jasper Fletcher, McColl, S. C. per thousand. Bears Head Farm, Pine 
castle, Fle 
ers, but we have made out one cost- : pre ss 
: 2 r 3 Eggs fresh and fertile from stock as good om : : 
ing a little over $5, and one costing | as the best. S. C. White Orpingtons, Dark egnomato plants—From the highest grade 
‘ m : Ee = se A Ror 9 7 ‘nes or sivingston’s seed $1.75 per 1,000; 10,000, 
a littl Vv 10 ther of which w Brahmas. Eggs, $2 per 15. Satisfaction | 2/V!"&S : é 5 000, 
a little over $10, eithe © | guaranteed. J. B. Thomason, Martin, Ga. $15. Get my catalogue for full details about 
confidently recommend to the man this seed. Cabbage plants, $1.25 per 1,000; 





3 ee . ae As, Thite a _ | pepper, $2.50; sweet potato $1.75. Wm, 
who wishes to make a study of his Orpingtons—Black, White, Buff. Best all - en : “ , Q 
y purpose fowl. Prize winners. White Leg- Macklin, Dinsmore, Fla. 





; '. ’ S | 
work—as every farmer should. horns—great laying strain; 153 prizes in | 
four shows. Eggs and stock. Indian Run- | _ Bermuda Grass Roots—Ten thousand, $1. 
A ie ner ducks and eggs. Write for Bargain List | Recomme nded experiment stations: ‘best 
| 
| 


grass common to South.” Grazing, nutri- 
cious hay, work. stock, cattle raising, dairy- 
ing. Improves soil, stops washes, saves 
grain, never fails, easily set, grows any- 
where. “Poor man’s friend, mortgage lift- 
“rich man’s bank account.” Carolina 
Farms, 132 Russell, Orangeburg, S. C. 


* ‘ No. 92. Woman’s College, Meridian, Miss. 

Feeds and Feeding, by Henry. .$2.00 | <° = ae 

Southern Crops, by Duggar.... 1.50 Eggs—From teat ple sop egg-producing 
* 73 Pr strains of Rose Comb Reds and Single Comb 

Soil Fertility, by Vivian...... 1.00 Buff Orpingtons, only $2.50 per sitting. For 

Fertilizing for Profit, by Miller .75 | particulars, write, Hyco Hill Poultry Farm, 

Denniston, Va. 
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"TOLAL «sas 0% Aree abel eee Glendower Hall Poultry Farm, Windsor, ; varictic B fie Id Essex 8 
N. C.—Ready June ist, weaned chicks: | 0°8TS, Sows in farrow ser 
Ii. White, Barred, Buff Rocks; White, Buff | and Poland China pis sows i 
~ P “ Orpingtons; Re W hite g row om pork pigs ra goats. Five 
Farmer’s Encyclopedia of Ag- | horns, 75¢: $2 trio; all others, $ 2.59 | leading strains poultry :g8: Mammoth 
riculture $3.50 | trio. All purest strains. Dr. EB. W. Pugh. | ch ae — oe See See Reversible and 
Re eee ern eee 2ay . } right-hand disk plows Fine young coach 
Farmer’s Encyclopedia of Ss. C. White Leghorns—200-egg strain, | Stallion; all cheap Money back if not 
DIVestOck ....4«% : ...ee 8.50 | Won at Ashboro, first cock, pullet, pen; ny _ J. E. Coulter, Connelly Springs, 
second cockerel, hen; sweepstakes cock. oNa> Bre 
Southern Field Crops, by Dug- Eggs, $1, $3, $5, sitting 15; $6, 100; $50, | —— 
BE 5 oa. shw 3 eee ice, wee | 1,000. 4 eee Ps coe REAL ESTATE. 
ners, eggs, . 14 > J » Gree - 
Soil Fertility, “by Vivian. . 1-00 | gare oN. Ge Her cennreqgeoncerionge agereg erage 
Fertilizing for Profit, by Miller “75 | —— N.C. PSR ee eee Bee: Date Oe 
| SEEDS AND PLANTS. | - gre 
j Lots, Farms,—E. R. MacKeth Tavette- 
PROGR a ssascs eau neus . $10.25 | ville, N.C. acethans “Navous 
| Clay Peas For Sale—A. B. Swindell, Swan | : 
Hither of these collections will | Quarter, N. C. For Sale—100 acres excellent farm land, 
; P , rorking x r ne ile growing tc ae NW 
sive a farmer a good working know 1- | For Sale—Black Peas, $2 bushel. Chas. | mT n race s ins ciivation: Salance eel aaa 
edge of the scientific side of agricul- | Benthall, Woodland, N. Cc | Baredmand) aoonaal it asy terms. Address 


ture and either will be found a con- Soy Beans—Re-cleaned, sound, nice, $1.50 

stant help in his daily work. We) per bushel, f.o.b, Burrus & Company, New 
‘ e gern, N. C. 

shall be glad to send either collection | °°" 


at the price given. Spanish Pe anute—$1 2 
bushels or more, $1 p¢ 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. | ‘ve 02s Pie. 
Unknown peas, prize Indian Runner eggs 
for sale or exchange. Write Suncrest Farm, 
Athens, Georgia. 


the owner, W. A. Blue, Aberdeen, N. C. 





For Sale—Best location in the South, and 
the best city (Waycross, Ga.), 200 acres of 

. war tuenel. ares ane, Stes pasture on a running stream, @ 
40-acre farm, good buildings and other im- 

bushel. H. Hallock, provements. Ideal location for dairy farm, 
chickens, turkeys, ete. For information, ad- 


2 


dress Box 337, W. D. O’Quinn, Waycross, Ga. 
































foot may be easily bent while raising 
the foot on the toes in walking. The | 


Cut-over Pine Lands—In Wayne County, 
Miss. For corn, cotton, general farming, 
stock raising, nuts, tobacco, vegetables and 








inner side of the shoe should be in a| apie: different varieties. J. A. Shuping, | fruit. Elevated country. Good water. $5 
reer * ; > gt } 31 sc | Morganton, N. C | to $10 per acre. Terms: one-fourth cash, 
straight line; any shoe that s opes | + ‘5 ; liberal terms on balance, For illustrated 


from the heel outward to the toe is| cow Peas for Seed—Clay; buy direct from pci yee sent free, address Geo. Kil- 
bad. The toe of the shoe should be | the farmer. Good clean seed. Write, E. A. | born, Sec’y, Mobile, Ala. Mention this paper. 
ike ‘ : g spainhour, Morganton, N. C. for price. = 









































































































foot and toe hick aaa é a broad and follow the conformation of | — - - SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
oes, which were never in . ee P . rs : ‘or Sal A limited uvantity of choice | 
Scalia : the foot.—University of Wisconsin For Sales _ tmin ps xe shia : 
ended to bear such weight. The , | “he whipped” soy beans, selected espe- Summer Session of King’s Business Col- 
results of wearing shoes with nar Health Bulletin. | cis for seed. Fred P. Latham,.Belhaven, | lege Begins May 15th—REnt now and save 
: Ss s t ot hae on. oath tite in. c | from $10 to $17 on scholarship Address J. 
row toes and high heels are flat- (eee eee ee ee ———— | Ho ing Président. Raicieh. NC. ac Gua 
“edie ee 3 1 pyrene: pad flat ce You Can Tell Who Reads It. | Saiaine £66 bushels Norton Re ae reget rf sident, Raleigh, N. C., or Char- 
JUNnIONS, corns anc iter . eA Ww | a bt vantogeahry : ons 5 
A ‘ rns ar 5 interference with I have been on your list since Col. Polk | potatoes Slips for sale at $1.50 pe r thou- - <a _ 
th circulation. Patent leather and was editor. Have taken a good deal of | sand. Finest eating potato John Barrin- M ———— 
ehameled leather shoes should never pleasure in watching The Prog ve arm- ger, Newton, N. C. Isc E LL ‘NE OoUSs 
Ka sae be : er grow. The benefit I have ived from ar 
) worn because such shoes being prof Massev’s writings alone has’ been soy Beans, $1.50; Seiad ph I s John 
practically impervious to moisture, worth several hundred dollars to me. As I | per bushel; sacked plese ROK 
he a ee rO Over country working for tl Farm- sund; f.0.b. cars, ’ 
the perspiration can not evaporate, (rs t ; crea Gae meente. 6 Sake ek s, Cash Corner ——_—__--—___— 
with the result that the foot becomes read The Progressi ; Lae he CBO a Y 
al onder hard matte to tell by a A fart I rn ; 
nd ter caer, whether 1 is a reader of your I I per the , } 
selecting a shoe the followin don't mean to say that all of thos who | plants, at 12! mRChICS : 
= =e ‘ a The PB eressiv oy r ¢ ~ W J 
points ‘ae te Ste shape must be cone 22, 8 ce8e Fhe Seer Z SURE San! eee a= 
) p-to-dat farmers, bu ’ i S : =e ne O89 + g 
dd: The shoe must be fully ag and you will e the man who reads the bag tomato sced-bed, ; aie Aesth eae t de X 
a : : ; . 3 apg = oc tae cmntte agate © the ani ei ed, strawber “ ce 1 s guaranteed 
” serch of the foo Th things Leanne Pig The St celaaaiied gma |} and sag plants, asparagus and ‘rhubarb | edge investment for a few—a very few 
should be low and broad The ay Ask them where they gzot the idea | roots, horseradish sets, caulifiows vr ess | , a ake q peees ssive farmers who send e 
must be so flexible that the and you find that they take the paper.— | plants, pepp< r and blackberry. Geo. M. {| us satisfactory references. Address, The 








W. H. Nichols, Wake Co., N. C. | Toad, Greensboro, N. C. Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N.C: 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


























For Sale—Duroc-Jersey pigs, ten weeks $2@3.50 per case. Eggplant, $2@3 per bp} 
9 i? D ‘ old, $8 each or $15 per pair. E. F. Owen, Horseradish, per 100 ths; $5@6. Lettuce, 49 
BREED ERS CA S Fayetteville, N. C. | @$1 per basket. Lima beans, $1@4 per bbl 
cussinbiieninasinams — — | ] he Markets Mint, $1@1.50 per 100 bunches Okra $1.50 
A few sure-bred, registered Berkshire | M4 per 6-basket carrier. Peas, $1.50@2 ° 
I | per 
gilts; and boars for sale. Address Latta | | large basket for large size, and 75ce@31 for 
Farm, Yorkville, S. C. j} small. Peppers, $2@2.50 per box Ror 
, . a] tomaine, 
FARMERS EXCHANGE a : | $1@1.75 per box. Rhubarb, 50¢@$L per 199 
Pure-bred Hampshire dean yore a ir RALEIGH MARKETS bunches. Radishes, $1@1.50 per 100 bunches 
2 > _ . for sale. All ack with white belt. erber Spinach, $1.25@2 per bbl quash, ¢ 
7 sert ads for our I rogresalve ‘ ~ | , is 1 , $1 
er we gaere in this department and Gregory, Stovall, N. ¢ | Cotton, per bbl for white; Crookneck, $1@1.50. Tur. 
in this style type at the rate of 4 cents @ Sar een a ss Wickic Ceca. | Report irnished t W. A. Simpkins. | nips, 50e@ $1.25 per bbl for whits Pomatoes, 
word ‘for on week; two weeks, 7 cents @ > ¢ ered SOTREUIs | ; : oe a | Good DUE 6.0 ic cee ew lee eves 11% | 31.50@¢ ves - ssbb Rat 
word; three weeks, 10 cents; four weeks, atid igh es Delivered free, “Glene Strict. MIGGHAE . 6 6.0.045 6 88-0 s0.0% 11% \pples, $8@5 per bbl, as to variety. Pens 
13 ante ate iach word, number or in- view Farm, Keswick, Va. hows news 7@9 ; es, $446 per carrier. Strawberries, ¢ 
‘ peter se ‘ ¢ re . m Se Cee ee ee ee ‘ er qt. Gooseberries, 10c¢. Muskmelong 
al ( luding name and address) count fone a zi : ESS EO? p ! q ries, F ns ; 
oy hgey arate word. Send cash with Mifteen Pure-Bred Berkshire Pigs For Sale | Fleur, Hay and G j 3 per crate, Watermelons, 40¢@$1 cach. 
oF : é i . Price reasonable. Penry & Hargrove, Lin- | » Creamery butter, 22 @28 Wwe factory. 22,4 
ier. If the rate seems high, remember ; x ‘ id 1 22 factory, 0) 
order. : “tena awe & ( ood Farm, Linwood, N. C Report ’ edob bb. Gill Produce Co. 24%c. Eggs, 17@22 
it would cost $1,600 for postage alone to | 1} Peo : ve ants seston « ES, D22C. 
send your ad. by letter to ea bh home to ee ee ee eee iT our : . biocides wes de oe Wheat, No. 2 red, $1.20 Oats, 60%, ¢ 
ato wo carry it at this low rate Reg Be ‘A shire Boars——Three months oe ! ‘ aged $ 6 ree Mess pork, per bbl, $20@20.50 Mess beef 
n ‘athe S nite fe } 1 | old reasonable. F I. Swain's cow Krades see 00 » -15.50@16 per bbl. 
Sanaa BOR ODL EO ee ee ane . pringdale Orchard, Varnells, Ga. Corn—No. hite, per bu....e. 1.05 1.08 | “i do 
Be al eld aie Nala ha IEEE OE DES ACTS S Reon nb No nixed waa aoe 1.05 | ~ 
a | ancy seex  Swine—Foundation blood, | Good tim« hay, per ton.... 33.00@ 35.00 NORFOLK TRUCK. 
‘ “a ty y st ot ‘ weau reads nost ec i- d alfs coves 8U,00€ 22.5 P P 
FARM MAC HINERY . | ute pe, bea wiful n a oa ' ge ynomi Alfalfa 0.00 @ 0 The week ending May 25 secs the end of 
slain — - j ea J. Shannon, Blackstock, $ . Lerd the berry crop; at least but a few will be 
Second-hand Engines and Roilers or | “ ES . és ‘ shipped after that date. An enterpris ha 
© t | into The best or ‘ rows, very sard ' rere ee % 12 : ‘as 
Sale From 8 to 40 HI. ee catty " ; ti lag t rh cad ga $8: ade Ce .- "oni : 10% | been started In Norfolk whereby the mar- 

: 7 ‘ 13 Iron W ks. ftock H prolitic roles pure red igs, $8; grade OTP On coves 9% « 4 keted p t the ie tiliwe P male 
ge a ccd aicailaai pins y 5 M. Goodman, Mooresville, N. C. Cool “e BG] os cece hevews 62 @b5 ine he pels wae tae toe “ae ae sg? ee 
gC, i ‘ ule ‘ se in the 

pao - : ws ers “ Fy oe ee " iP et ape Meats soda fountains of the country and for such 
or Sale—One_ ten-ton oad roller wood Vis Berkshir ‘ ; of ric ont breeding; - de 10% 13 other purposes as is customar This * 
as new, and. sprinkler One &x12 urry pure stock from large, prolific sows; entitled Bet oe gee ee et ee ee Se eS \ bs ‘ such an institution will get millions of quartg 
ey ni ty ood repair ne to registration $15 pair. Groome & Sons, | Dry D. S&S. ribs... .... -.  seeeees 10% Wil% , se oe heh anaes’ P he 
Parker Log Loader ’ ‘ ' a fame, « E red 15 1h? of the very best fruit for such purposes Ihe 
85 horse-power saw ri ‘ plete ‘imp Greensboro, N : " sal, . sh Nal . | erop marketed reached fully 13,500,000 
kins’ Prolific cottonseed, 560 \ Ht. Vin a — - : Forticahives ot ‘ is <= | quarts North Carolina, on the south, cut 
cent, Capron, Va | lh ian athlih is ola ose si Ra Ada SAY TTON to the beginning the Norfolk shipping 
nitty At el ox i a | richest breeding The kind that. satisfy. SAVANNA COTTON, Samat and Wars aKa : 9 ater aca x 2 
“a ai ‘ ‘ ine oon Mil ht wee ks old ; Eight dollars. J. A. Long, | (Report Furnished by W. T. Williams, Editor | Jersey butted in during the last week of 
trucks, 5 H. P. eam up and as Haw River, N.C. Me otton Record.) the season, so that the average price of the 
good condition. Piymouth, N ‘ . ET RO Ba a CT ae kee Norfolk crop was not far from 7 cents rhe 
C., $50. One 6 a _rmounted gasoline orkshire Boars—Old enough for service lay 26 ‘ q crop proved to be more profitable to the 
engine with Pivinouth for and young sows, $8. May litters of pigs, Ordiné Vv om 8 1-16 pickers than to the producers Be: ten cents 
$182. Used only rs Satisfaction ‘ each, at two. months old. W. B. Wells, Good ordinar: Sin ere. ce = 7° a quart, the pickers made all the way from 
or money back. ie Swain & Bro., Plymouth, Not th Garden, Va. Low middlin ie ee % 50 cents to $3 a day; and the piekers were 
j 1 Oo i, Nia " bi 
a eas = 2 Middling : 11 2 largely boys, girls and women who came 
Barred Plymouth Rocks The world's Good middling re ©] > Pakicic. 2 : sare 
—— = fi t ae ri, N t} ti cin out from the cities in droves and swarms 
— ines ve Ow le rye to raise Winks - ; 7 299 "1. rahi . ‘hil oe 
mI > WANTED. : ‘ ; 7 Pato Total sa i a Bak lhe colored school children played truant, 
HEL ___ | healthy chickens bE $1 and « per sit- ? and the servant girls left their posts 
wee ting. ca. O. Carter, Varnville, § Ee Cottonserad : OA ots p ton. Seuscu dee arle t - 
Martin Hosiery ills, Raleigh, N. ¢., want | _ ; Satkunwsc “al. Geeotol ee. Peas are nearly over, and the cabbage 
toppers, knitters loopers, inspectors and Berkshires of the richest breeding One : 2 . ; crop halt ig ee stig oe fg is in readi- 
pee stes > ‘k, good wages. % a a oan BP ae Redes ness now to begin marketing the great crop 
menders, steady ioe Foor Pegs — = + ee “9 . The cote rket has been dull and in- of potatoes. A few are already sending 
———$— — . SKS - ‘ or sale. Scores of st sticd customers. active turin ne yast woek tl only a smi: t ities ark 
" - a . , . ¢ actty 1 f ’ wl 1 smal { 8s arket. 
Wanted Teachers, . a a7 i pe ReritG me. W. M. Berryhill, Charlotte, N. CG. Se erage ae ear Pg ogy O mall quantitle to marke : sibeehn 
¢ vu ‘ schools. eavy emand. Slee- 7 : : 2 : é " . ‘ 
es emerren eneriean's Te achely Agency, : an a ae ‘ to light offerings more than to anything és = = 
a, ie 9g an’s é § AS pemeeeh anes v —— SD. Bred | else. Quotations declined 1-16 to the basis 
rarlotte, N . sows, $25 tred gilts 8. Shoats, $8. S P 12 cents o ood middling. This as iroint vs %o me ! ate 
— ae Sq | ce Hrown Lestiorns. e1 30; $2.50 | O22 Comte For nod ey Gs avait hav, | A Virginia Farmer's Good Rotaton. 

Agents Wanted lor The -rogressive car 100; Shadvbrook I's ® Hoan- sah 6 PREC : dusts 4 re ‘ ; : a : 

Farmer and our books, ‘Fertilizing for | I bs ; . ; j ing to make la oncessions on the lower HE following method will appeal 
c } : Eurape,” and } oke, Va. grades, whi are more difficult of sal In MT 

Profit eo et On ee ne she ba Als agi — ole: ok 4 wrrent disputes over ciaime to many for getting large quan- 

Where Half the World is Waking Up. " me Moon Tt 1 A A ind’ the | | e 
: 2 ; P Hee Wie Progressive Money in fors ‘ vou keep the kind that from Europe on i : rd shipments, buyers | tities f feed di 1 " tl Si k . _— 

Liberal terms. Address, The rogressive breed ar not to feed A cheap lot of fine rage id ; titles Oo eed, and, 1 NK, Improving 
desl Sere NY . Woe: S ee Sa . - are somewhat st o h ow grades, | : é 

Farmer, Raleigh, N. ¢ eee ” Duroe p out of registered sows that al- The old op rea : s to have about | the land at the same time. I have 

Agents Wanted Quick—To 8 ll the new | on 12 to 15 Clarence Shenk, | an gon pract no cotton is offering been carrying it on for several years 
book, Wreck of the Titanic. Complete story | uray, a. the interic and stocks are rapidly decreas n : s 
of the most terrible disaster at sea ever re- | ing Alreat ‘ port stocks are below | and getting results. 

orded in history. Sells like wild fire. Sam- Oakwood herd registered Berkshires, extra 500,000 bales, and stocks at the counted in- ay ° i . : as . 
ples free. Send 10c to pay postage. Huse fine pigs from large, mature sows. Premier terior towns ‘ ose to 200,000 bales Ix- | Have taken two fields oi eight 
o., Temple Court, Atlanta, Ga. Longfellow and Masterpiece breeding. Pigs | ports have eo inning rather smaller of | and ten acres, close to the barn. In 

iia —_—_—_—— ——_—_————— | eight weeks, $8. J. Will Propst & Bro., late, but pear to be due to the lack of |] ...«3,, ak . Ave +t pee : 

Agents Wanted—Exclusive Territory. Good | sutherland, Va. cotton te XY port Weather conditions have early winter cover one with manure 
ehanece to build up permanent business. Mail snails been more favoral for farm work, and it | and plow deep with three-horse rid- 
is $10 for 36-pound feather bed and receive, Registered Berkshire Pi Kither sex. is thought hat reasonable improvement has ne , ¢ ‘ ary * oes aa 
without cost, 6-pound pair pillows. Freight | trard to improve. Sire of all and dam of | resulted ‘ rst Bureau report on condi- | ing plow in January, OF “as soon as 
on all prepaid. New feathers best ticking. part captured prize sweepstakes, tion will run and most people ; wWeat her allows. This is harrowed 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Turner & Corn- Western North arolina Asheville, N. are disposed t« x<peet a decidedly low fig- | writs . pear i ae 
well Feather Dealers, Dept. 35, Charlotte, «., 1911. Guaranteed as represented Write ure. He there ar those who claim | t hi with double action cutaway, 
N. C. Our reference: Commercial National | your wants. J. L. Allen, R. 1, Hleteher, N. C. | that aoprett Or ondition has been dis- | ensilage corn being planted from 
Rank countes present prices Unless a more : iad ee avine-<hv car 

————— ———————————— English-American Berkshircs—Four good | promising « look in Texas helps to better June 1 to 1 re When lay ans by corn 
LIVES STOC K. sow pigs; two fine boar pigs, three months | th t ition figure will likely | | broadeast five pecks of cowpeas. 
vd: a litter f ter rice $ each. ‘ as er know roa ? - . 
Fa oa a cea rah oar. ge afr he i > $10 : p | 1own for an) When well dented, the corn is put 
a e OF ne Ss lonth old one SOV DE Ss oY * * . os 4 * 
CATTLE. five months old, out of ferent sows. Price, in silo which holds 95 tons, there is 
faterede and wrade Guernsey [ito 0 Sac Or vee, OF " Rees RICHMOND LIVESTOCK. a usual yield of 12 to 15 tons per 
‘ 1 : ( | liamson, Spo yvood h, ( 

} > > yav. Trent Ss. 2 } 2ere ¢: ‘ y sf rae ta tat ve 

ste teh EVs emo (eee ees cae se (Report Furnished by W. G. Lambert, Mgr. acre, and any left over is left to ma- 

For sale—A full blood cow by POU LT! TRY AND ‘EG IGS. EAOMMSTOCHS MARAIS hmond, Va.) ; ture for seed. After the corn is 
Eminent of Melville. Edgar Graham, — oe ne M i housed the cutaway grinds the pea- 
N. Cc suff Orpington Mifteen, § Perry | Steers, Y .. .$7.00@7.50 | «5 P é : 

a | Yount, Hickory, | mediur x wad eee aur | vines into the soil and wheat is 

Phree Jerse y cows for sale; ate Se — ee ap ONatOn : - hae common to fait 4.504 drilled in with 250 pounds of 16 per 

non goats. troome & Sons, yreensboro, urple frican linea res—l15, $1. | teifers st, i . 6.2546 | Fo 
Re ge | eu Wombia, New Wille S.C. | ee rte cent acid phosphate, one and a half 

| ‘ f i 

par Sera = ay , ee eas niga ea e fair ‘ 1.00 4 Lushels of wheat per acre. Last year 

Sale Cheap tegisterec refore Ese2s Chole a sum 6«¢ igtons, 0 ( VS s 1 5.50 : 
from prize winners. Forest Hill | for $1.50. A. Perkins, South Va. | a Wan. eel cone in spite of the drouth, the land 
Clemmons, N. C. age ~ are Or EO Ee at 3 | brought 20 bushels wheat per acre. 

a | Sees rom 3. re tock Ri ts 5 or | ’ . | Pi 
ardin’s stein farms are offering for | $1.25. Uraha Poultry Farm, Rich Square, | ats <i | The wheat stubble is terned under 
: ee eUlIS, | . 7 

sa 0 fancy _ cows 1S | N.C | cal . 7.50 jand one ton of ground limestone 
heifers a, Oe s3ardin, t i est ——$__________— | ’ ? | . : pes 
Winfield, N.Y | Indian Runner Duck eggs, $5 per hun- | po; eas arr ae harrowed in. Crimson clover, 25 

Se | dred ag ntwood Poultry Farm, Clare- | pogs ‘ t pounds per acre, sown and ground 

‘ ! } mont, a. _ . 1 
over cigh ars old | | BOC ; rolled After clover hay is cut the 

10 quarts | a sg ge Suir Lees | qx, S0WS and stazs beer eas oniysd 
ei NC ee ee ae : ee catalog Hae 18 | Gheep, bent, per « | ground is made ready for corn again. 
‘ ahha horns, Vhite tocks. oolley’s, Route oe aaevaies cs ¢ a = . 
= kaharistics NL Ge e Da se a Every second year the wheat is left 
void inbreeding, | gies Foe . . cane 
D1 oa Gandred | ee ne ee ee spring be 8. 9.00 | Out and cowpeas grown, giving me 
oO ne V¢ nest Single om . 

a Also grade Guert | , Eeshorne: $1. for “16 . :- Reriey, : | two crops of hay in one year. 

} ws Ferry, Virginia. Mooresville, N. C. RICHMOND TOBACCO. . 

ih Beer Soa en Lh i fs ae (Rep ahead bY TK. Wistoe & C6 On the extra two acres of the 

: , ae = . ‘ . A ihe = 

od Rigen _— Holst spate | White Orpingtons, Black Minoreas—Stock Leaf, St ems and Scraps.) ten-acre field, I get from 100 to 150 

nonths old, one o le best n the | eggs, chi ks. Order now. Midnight ! : : : a in 
South. Herd tuberculin tested. Rock | vatdia, Asheboro. N, 'C: | Receipts of tobacco have been in- | DbuShels of stock beets per acre, deep 

Dairy Farm, Rocky Mount, N. C. | | significe iw ek. Prices partic- | plowing with manure being all that 

—e Se arcane — Light Brahma, Buckeye, Orpington, Bar- | ular or d short leaf have advanec- ! s, a a 

Holsteins—Bull calves. © | red Rock eg for 15. Minnie Patter- | ed th ompany has entered the | #8 Necessary. 

are have records ue 26 t {|} son, China Grov rele 3 a, OP m ark t ane prices ai considerably more To sum up, this method gives me 

mutter a he it ah geen — thar he obacco sold for a week or tw ago. e ~ ” 

Beers nollar 4 eis a) | it and i indottes—Stock I at has te fe fa orabl fer tare 95 tons ensilage, some extra corn, 

ed Tones & Loomis, Newport ja eggs half price. sitting. B. F. worl and it has finally urned warm, and 160 bushels wheat, or 15 tons pea 
Sel chfield, Thomasvill \ hea tha a good deal of tobacc has r ix io} ay 

STOCK. ne oe oi ny Pt Ne See ees = carly vet to | Hay, six to eight tons clover hay, 

ans tract ts S aiaahne dew. Gukaloas | rom now on, Golden Wyandotte eggs, | £3 ow much tobacco will be planted this with the addition of the beets, which 
es—Many ‘ ck; dogs atalog. ? . oe aay t undoubtedly the farmers are go- | - _— ‘ . : 

Stodghill, Shelbyville, KX Whit é Ba Light Brah- | $| Res pe eecee a batt dies Pit are fed to the hogs in winter. I ex- 

: } mas, $ c: Shuford, ickory, N. C. & to mak o ou ase e ares ‘ = 
ee | | planted over that of last year. — | pect to apply the lime every fifth 

—— Whit Black Minorcas—Prize | arcagy and there ace cos is quict but | year and 250 pounds of 10-4 ferti- 

a onsed + ee C. i Oe a ee f price, Baby | for a des lizer on the corn. I am using this 

otte harlotte, dnight Asheboro, N. C. Z : 

ae Sa method in my pct farming with 
( Yl Y s we Hy t I »F f ICE wv 7 e « a} : 
I s for sale. Owen | Twe ‘ NEW YORK PRODUCE. lan extra year of peas and crimson 
Cit a | ns for s é 7 1 sand ; 

Soniagl $F | ola cocks , ep by J. Root.) | clover and have been ae two hay 

Full-Blood 9 - - Pigs For Sa ) ( 4 pa. at Das |'erops each year besides getting the 

e beauties. 1 1 MT -__ ( ( eS NO. | yb1., $ 6.25 @7 P gps * 

= Lind in J s—S. C. White ana | for w! ss 1, per | land in shape to grow alfalfa, which 

Pure-bred Essex Pi Brown 8, $1 per 15, 45 or, bbl, $5@* s, $2 t per | T expect to cover half my land 

and ngora é or ( ce K Farm. Cleve- is s . 1 in 

e anmere N.C Yellow ge B. S. HORNI 

Sees rec ' Keswick, Va. 
call Sebauicnie ya ‘ D © 

- ie Pe ree? Wyck rd | « S ac 1 - — 

Fort fill ( Eggs tl p! ( itis “That’s a curious looking paper-weight,” 

| 

= E o } | said one of Mr. Newlywed’s friends, taking 

Berl ! I ee ——__—— j 1 pe up a brownish object, round and about half 

pe a =) W I ho La } es, as tos (Car old, per bbl, 3 3.50 an inch thick, from the desk. 

: ‘ be . g s, half i 100 Leg- | per 106 Cucumbers, $102.50 | “Yes,” said Mr. Newlywed. “It’s only & 

f servi st in¢ 2 | horn h for sa Randoly Poultry Farm, | per bas basket 141.50. | temporary one It’s my wife’s first puff- 

S ' ‘ shehort - ' Cel ( Bté ard 10-inch. Corn, ' paste tart-shell.’—Youth’s Companion. 
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Saturday, June 1, 1912.) 


[ TWO-MINUTE HEALTH TALKS 


AGAIN, FIGHT THE 
HOUSEFLY. 











ONCE 


He Is Transmitter of Typhoid Fe- 
ver and Cholera Infantum. 
milfs common housefly is the most 
iy dangerous enemy of mankind. 


This pestiferous creature is especially 


prevalent during the warm season 
of the year. He begins his existence 
as a tiny, wriggling worm in any pile 


of filth. The egg is deposited in this 


incubating material and hatches un- 
der favorable conditions in about 24 
hours after being laid. It then re- 
mains in the larva or maggot stage 
from five to seven days. It requires 
from ten days to two weeks for the 


fly to reach the adult stage. The home 
of the fly, is, therefore, manure, rub- 
bish and garbage of all kinds. The 
presence of the fly means disease and 
insanitary conditions. Where 
is no filth there are no flies. 
the home surroundings clean. 


there 
Keep 


His habit of living and crawling 
make him one of the four great 
agents in the spread of disease. He is 


the chief cause in the transmission 
of typhoid fever, hence he has come 
to be called the “typhoid fly.” All 
intestinal diseases, such as cholera 


infantum, 
thousand, 
er and 
dant. 
not 
the a 
these 
the 
babe. 

The spongy feet and hairy body of 
the fly make it possible for him to 
carry thousands of germs—so he is 
found transmitting not only the 
germs of typhoid fever, but what is 
worse, the germs of consumption 
from the sputum on the sidewalk or 
cuspidor, to the food we eat. Flies 
transmit germs of consumption to 
man 


which kills children by the 
are more frequent whenev- 
wherever flies are most abun- 
It is this little pest and 

summer’s heat which is 
ctive agent in the spread of 
diseases. Keep the flies off 
lips and face of the helpless 


the 


rsa the Spanish-American War 


thousands of soldiers died of typhoid 
ibe Upon investigation the off- 
cers of the regiments were found 
eating their food under screened 
tents while the food of the privates 
was left exposed. It is known that 
disease germs of the sick are found 


abundantly in the waste matter. The 
epidemic was confined to the privates 
and the flies were seen coming direct 
from the waste pits to their tables. 
When the refuse in the pits was cov- 
ered with lime then the food was 
marked by the white tracks of the 
lies. Thus the presence of the fly is 
10t only a nuisance, but he may 
spread disease wherever he goes. His 


touch may be deathly. His presence 
should not be tolerated. The ‘fly 
must be exterminated.—Dr. W. S. 


Leatherman, Field 


Agent, Mississippi 
Board of Health. 





The Sensible Shoe. 


J. HEN a pointed toe is combined 
with a high heel in a shoe, that 

shoe should be prohibited by law. A 
pointed toe crowds the toes together 
into an unnatural position, while the 


high heel throws the entire weight 
of the body upon the front of the 
foot and toes, which were never in- 
tended to bear such weight. The 
results of wearing shoes with nar- 
row toes and high heels are flat-foot, 
bunions, corns and interference with 
tue circulation. Patent leather and 
enameled leather shoes should never 
b orn because such shoes being 
practically impervious to moisture, 
t! perspiration can not evaporate, 


th the 


result 
te nde 


Masa the foot becomes 


and 


ywing 





ye cOn- 
or lly as 
i the sole t! rt} 
nould be low and broad he 
must be so flexible that the 
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The Organ 
Maker 



















An Adler Organ in your 
own home will be a never fail- 
ing source of pleas sure, refinement, 
education and culture, ings home the 

most attractive place on earth, paying for 

itself over and over again by bringing into 
your home life that which money cannot buy 
—happiness and contentment, 

Its value cannot be measured in dollars and 
cents. ‘Think what a satisfaction it will be to 
listen to its sweet mus sie—w hat pleasure to 
sing to its accompaniment the songs we love 
with the ones we love best. 

i firmly believe that if there were an Adler 
Organ in every home in America we would be 
better business men, better working men, 
better farmers, better citizens because of the 
clevating power of music, and because I want- 
ed to make it possible for every family to know 
the delights of music, I have originated the 
wonderful Adler plan of selling organs which 
has made the “Adler’’ a household word; 
more than 85,000 of these famous organs are 
»mes of the people. The time has 
you for 
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ree ADLER, Pres’t, Adler M’f’g. Co. 
51 W. Chestnut Wiss Louisville, Ky. 


Se snd me my_ copy of the Wonderful 
Free Illustrated Adler Organ Book, 
1% 





ADDRESS se seeseeescecscecees 


Let Adler 


All Records Broken In Biggest Nation-Wide Sale of Organs 
Ever Known—Competition Entirely Swept Away By My No 
Money Down—Direct-Factory-to-Home, Free- Trial Plan. 
my Wonderful Free Organ Cz 
can have the World’s Be 
for 30 Days’ 

When you get my catalog, 
you like be: 
month free. Se 
Then pay me at your conv 

I charge no interest. 

* Adler’’ fails to make good on every point Iclaim 
for it, I will refund every dollar you hz 
And more: s 
stronges 
—for 50 full years. 
to own the fines 

I ecan and will 5s 
sell direct from the 

Factory (greatest in e 


thoroughly wrecks all retail organ prices, 
absolutely 
extra, 
other organs. 


* 
Mail Coupon! 
you see my plan to save you $45.75. ail 

Coupon or a Postal for my FREE Organ 


_ cccccccccee Seen eeeeeeeeenereerereeeeeeeeeseoees = ’ 
Qe 
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Take Your Own Time 


661 



































Plan Wipes Out 
The Middieman 





Learn how you 

sent to your home 
ying a cer 

select the Adler Organ 
ship itatonce. Have it a 
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snience in smal 
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you the longes 
ver made on an organ f 
You sce how easy itis Ff 
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save Yc oo $48 
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Ssponging out all ‘ 


in-between’ 
middlemens’ 


profits you pay on 


y) 


\simlengestn Nga 


You can’t afford to | 
buy any organ until 


Book right 







Le Se ee Ss 


“From Factory 


The Famous $500, o00 ba , 
Adler Factory — Great- \j 
est In Existence 








Two Farmer’s Libraries. 


We have been asked 
and a $10 farm library. Of course, 
no one list can be made out which 
will be equally suitable for all farm- 
ers, but we have made out one cost- 
ing a little over $5, and one costing 
a little over $10, either of which we 
confidently recommend to the man 
who wishes to make a study of his 


for a $5 





work—as every farmer should. 
I. 
Feeds and Feeding, by Henry. . $2.00 
Southern Crops, by Duggar.... 1.50 
Soil Pertility, by Vivian...... 1.00 


Fertilizing for Profit, by Miller 














oO 
POLED 5.6. 68:88 Pi aiecens $5.25 
Hi. 
Farmer’s Encyclopedia of Ag- 

PICUWIGUNO. sou case onesie alae .- $3.50 
Farmer’s Encyclopedia of 

FEVRGB LOGE occa 6 eo oka a oaererece ee 3.50 
Southern Field Crops, by Dug- 

Boe sg abe. cotnetateee 7 : 1.50 
Soil Fertility, by ‘Vivian Pee 1.00 
Fertilizing for Profit, by Miller 75 

PIRGREOMD is go sc aish ce ececk eve: ol ste és $10.25 

Kither of these collections will | 

give a farmer a good working knowl- 


edge of the scientific side of agricul- 
ture and either will be found a con- 
stant help in his daily work. We 
shall be glad to send either collection 
at the price given. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


foot may be easily bent while raising 
the foot on the toes in walking. The 
inner side of the shoe should be in a 
straight line; any shoe that slopes 
from the heel outward to the toe is 
bad. 








The toe of the shoe should be | 


broad and follow the conformation of | 


the foot.—University of Wisconsin 


Health Bulletin. 
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Eves for Everybody—Wyandottes, Barred | Pid potato sg hr 30c, 100; $2, 1,000 
x b. ¢ ¥ ri ( te , 9 
Rocks, Leghorns. Guaranteed hatch, $1, thir- | Ide saahesd SOF, 100; sie ),. 1, 00. Cabbage 20c, 
teen. Large cockerels, $1.50. Groome & | 1 wv; $1, 1,00 Me »,000, $8.50. Tidewater 
Sons, Greensboro, N. C. Piant Co., Franklin, Va. 
Eees—$1 doz. from pure strain Indian | We have caught up with our orders for 
Runner ducks Sarred Plymouth Rocks, } our famous Nancy Hall s et potato plants 
esd = € ( £ al - ¢ e197 
Black Minorcas and Rhode Island Reds, and can now fill all orders promptly at -75 
Jasper Fletcher, McColl, S. C. | p and. Bears He ad Farm, ine 
! ’ , ‘ie 
Exes fresh and fertile from stock as good | : a ; - ; 
as the best. S. C. White Orpingtons, Dark | | ,* ee eno the highest grade 
Brahmas. Eggs, $2 per 15. Satisfaction | 2° ton’s seed $1.75 per 1,000; 10,000, 
guaranteed. J. B. Thomason, Martin, Ga. | $15. Get my catalogue for full details about 
é | this seed. Cabbag« plants, $1.25 per 1,000; 
=e | pe r, $2.50: VEE ¢ 241.75 Ww 
Orpingtons—Black, White, Buff. Zest all- | ieckink. : )> sv aa $1.75. Wm, 
: ; ck 7] 
purpose fowl. Prize winners. White Leg- | “@¢X!1n, Dinsmore, la. 
horns—great laying strain; 153 prizes in : a a 
four shows E and stock. Indian Run- 3ermuda Grass Roots—Ten thousand, $1. 
ner ducks and eggs. Write for Bargain List | Recommended experiment stations: ‘“‘best 
No. 92. Woman's College, Meridian, Miss | grass common to South.” Grazing, nutri- 
| cious hay, work. stock, cattle raising, dairy- 
Eggs—From prize-winning, egg-producing | '"5- Improves soil, stops washes, saves 
455 = A | vrai ver ail aatlv 3G rr re + Ve 
strains of Rose Comb Reds and Single Comb | 8Tain, never fails, easily 8 t, grows any 
Buff Orpingtons, only $2.50 per sitting. For | where. i oor man's friend, mortgage lift- 
pat? ic x , ¥: . aoc ‘arn} 
particulars, write, Hyco Hill Poultry Farm, | Sa, oe gee ag = ately . oo 
rms, 32 Russell, ng ;.  & 
Denniston, Va. = ussell, Orangeburg 
Glendower Hall Poultry Farm, 
N. C.—Ready June Ist, weane 
Barr: dad, Buff Rocks; 
C ingtons Leds Whit 
horns, 75¢; $2 trio; all oth 
trio All purest trains 
> Leghorns—200-egg strain. 
1boro, first cock, pullet, nr; 
rel, hen; sweepstakes 
zS, $ $5, sitting 15; $6, 100; |= — os 
1,000. Indian Runner Ducks, ribbon wine | REAL ESTATE. 
ners, 11 eggs, $1. Mapleton Farms, Greens- 
boro, N. C. Farms For Sale—L. B. Dail, Mt. Olive, 
wee | Ws 
— | 
SEEDS AND PLANTS. ‘ter - a 
| Lots, Farms,—E. R acKethan, Fa te- 
: " | ville, N. ¢ 
Clay Peas For Sale—A. B. Swindell, Swan 
Quarter, N. C. 
For Sale—Black Peas, $2 bushel. Chas. 
Penthall, Woodland, N. C. 
— — | 
Soy Beans—Re-cleaned, sound, nice, $1.50 
per bushel, f.o.b. Burrus & Company, New aaa 
Bern, N. ¢ res of 
5 es am, @ 
Spanish Peanuts—$1.25 per bushel. Three her im- 
bushels or more, $1 per bushel. H. Hallock, cei 
Live Oak, Fla | ion, ad- 
r { dress Box 3 : e 
Unknown peas, prize Indian Runner eggs | dress Box ss, Ga. 
fe sale - exchange. Trite Suncrest Farm, | % 
pes mn ‘C See bi " Cut-over Pin County, 
gishonees aires bins | Miss. For " tonmene 
i stock raising : 
Good Cowpeas For Sale—Prices reason- | Panu *erauat r 
it : different varieties. J. A. Shuping, eat $10 pe r “acr 
Morganton, N. C. | liberal terms on 
; | folder and 
Cow Peas for Seed—Clay; buy direct from ; ds five celiye 
v.38 orr 
farmer. Good clean seed. Write, E. A. 
‘painhour, Morganton, N. C. for price. —_ 
For Sale—A_ limited quantity of choi 
hé whipped” soy yeans, selected espe- 
u for seed. Fred P. L atham, Belhaver 
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Heavy Spring floods are harmless if Ameri- 
can Ingot Iron Corrugated Culverts are 
used. They will not wash out, crack or 
break in freshet time as other culverts do. 

Once installed, last a lifetime. Due to their 

corrugations, they are 29 times as strong as or- 

dinary metal pipe of the same thickness. First 
cost low—maintenance nothing. 


Durable Culverts 


These Culverts are zof made of steel, but American Ingot Iron— 
guaranteed 99.84% pure. Steel, on account of its impurities, rusis and corrodes quickly. 
American Ingot Iron, due to its purity, resists rust for many years. This is why American 
Ingot Iron Culverts will outlast steel culverts many. times over. 


American Ingot fron Culverts 


(99.84% Pure Iron) 

Leading railroads are displacing concrete, brick, tile and stone culverts with this staunch, durable 
and economical culvert. Frost will not harm this culvert. Tell us your road troubles and plans— 
we will gladly send you expert advice. Look for the triangle trademark on every section—it denotes 
the genuine American Ingot Iron Culvert. 

Road builders, county officials and taxpayers will save time, money and labor by addressing the 
mearest manufacturer for full particulars. Write—right NOW. 


Impure Drinking Water Causes 
Deadly Diseases 


Protect your health and your well by using American 
Corrugated Iron Well Casing. 
Keeps out roots, worms, snakes and surface 


water. Any size, easy to install, lasts a lifetime. 
There is only one “American Ingot Iron.” None other 
as pure. Beware of imitations. Made only by 


THE DIXIE CULVERT & METAL CO. Atlanta, Ga. 


Particalars and prices for a postai 
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American Ingot Iron May Be Had in 


Sheets, Plates, Roofing and Fence Wire 

















THIS FINE FLUE-CURED TOBACCO is grown in the famous Piedmont 
section of North Carolina. ROCK AND RYE is the best chew you ever put 
in your mouth. For sale all over the world. Better try a plug today. 
“IT MAKES YOU HAPPY” 
Manufactured by BAILEY BROS., inc., Winston-Salem, N. C, 


RUNNER EGGS FOR JUNE 
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- EDUCATIONAL TOURS TO WASHINGTON, D. C., JUNE 10TH TO 15TH 
VIA NORFOLK SOUTHERN RAILROAD 
VERY CHEAP FARES INCLUDING ALL EXPENSES 
The Norfolk Southern road will operate a Personally Conducted Tour from 
stations in North Carolina to Washingto1 I > Wi y k N VY. Ss B. 
Co., June 10th. Th purpo of tt tour is jucati and re edu- 
cator from the princi; ts lines s Norf< Sout tailroad 
and will be in personal char: ou 
RATES FROM PRINCIPAL POINTS 
Raleigh : $24.00 N 
Wilson aw iatalatavenalse wind tee D 
Farmvi 23 D 
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Washi D 
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LEGALIZED LOYALTY. 





We Must Get Our Selling Organiza- 
tion on a Strictly Business Basis. 
and 


Ww dc we have contracts, 
civil authorities paid by the 


public and authorized to enforce 
contracts? 

Because it is so often that peo- 
ple will not voluntarily do what they 
have agreed to do. 

Get a crowd of farmers together, 
under pressure of some commercial 
grievance, present a plan that will 
apply to the situation and remedy the 
trouble. The plan may be workable 
and it may be unanimously adopted 
with enthusiasm by the farmers in 
convention. In the abstract they co- 
operate. They agree to abide by the 
rules of the plan adopted. They 
really believe that they mean it. 

The convention proceeds to elect 
officials who are to put into opera- 
tion the system adopted, and ad- 
journs. 

When each one who was a loyal 
supporter of the means of emanci- 
pation in that rousing convention, is 
asked to come across and do as he 
agreed, deserters are found; there 
is no penalty; they multiply, and 
loyalty is a joke. The abstract fails 
to materialize because of the in- 
stability of those most concerned. 

Strange as it would seem to the 
calm looker-on the country is literally 
strewn with wrecked institutions 
started by the farmers and destroyed 
by them, by deliberately refusing to 
patronize them after they were 
started. Not all went down from 
this cause, but more from this than 
any other. 

To avoid this rock against which 
so many commercial crafts have 
crashed, there has heen devised a 
more aggressive and effective system 
in launching enterprises of a co-op- 
erative nature, than that of allowing 
patronage to depend entirely on the 
voluntary, spontaneous support and 
carrying out of agreements, and giv- 
ing of material aid and patronage to 
the enterprise. 

This better plan is to have a form 
of contract that must be signed by 
every one joining the association that 


legally binds him to patronize his 
own enterprise which his brain has 


devised and his money established. 

The most conspicuous failures of 
farmers’ co-operative associations 
have not had this clause in their con- 
tracts and the most conspicuous suc- 


| cesses have been those which had 
the binding contract compelling loy- 
alty on the basis of a forfeit for non- 


compliance with the signed 
ment. This is merely a way of avoid- 
ing the calamities resulting from in- 
difference, whims, childish vacilla- 
lation, bribe offers by competitors, 
: ssentions based on personal 
clanish prejudices, jeal- 
ousies and enmities and general lack 


agree- 











of appreciation of the results of dis- 
loyalty. 

Look over the roster of those who 
can show results, have stood the 
test of time, and see how many of 


them have as a fundamental in their 
organization that clause, in the con- 






tracts binding them together, which 
compels loyalty and punishes deser- 
tion 

Some nspicuous examples are: 
|The California Fruit Growers’ Ex- 
change, the California Walnut Grow- 
ers’ Association, the Kentucky To- 
bac ciation, the Georgia Fruit 





Exe the Gleaner Elevators, 
ei 

In these organizations the members 

| sign a contract to deliver their pro- 

duct that is proposed to be handled 







Longfellow and Masterpiece Breeding. all who have plant beds to save 
Guaranteed to please you. | them for alate crop. On the overflowed 
SHADYBROCK FAKM, Morganton, N. ©. | la of the M ippi Valley sweet po- | 
- | tatoes will be one of tne great crops if 

LANDS Fe RS ALI n Southwest Georgia— | th 1 ry plants can be obtained. 
SS meee cba ee sige lag tt EA | TI nd seems aiready to be in ex- 






to the association and there is no 














in charge positive assurance that they 
will be in absolute control of the pro. 
duct and they can command atten- 
tion in the markets and make deals 
to advantage and deliver the goods, 
Any other arrangement renders the 
agent helpless in making for the com- 
pany he represents a reputation for 
reliability and honesty. 

Legalized loyalty is the only kind 
that can be banked on, the only kind 
that commands respect in the com. 
mercial world, the only kind that has 
conspicuously made good, the only 
kind that stands the test of adversity, 
Those who would be loyal without 
signing are no worse off when they 
sign, and those who will not sign 
cannot be depended on. If they do 
not sign a binding contract to stand 
hitched, just as a man has to do when 
he gives his note or signs any other 
legal document, he is looking for a 
chance to break loose. 





Hay-Making Suggestions. | 

FIND that most grasses are in con- 

dition for making the best and 
most hay just before they are in ful] 
bloom. Every day grass is allowed 
to stand after this it becomes legs 
valuable and nutritious, and also 
lighter in weight. As the seed forms 
the strengthening qualities of the 
plant has to go to maturing the seed, 
therefore the stalk becomes coarse 
and hard. 

I find it very essential to cut just 
before the seed forms or when it ig 
in the blooming state. Never cut 
when it is wet with dew or rain. 

I find that orchard grass and tim- 
othy do not require nearly as much 
wind and sunshine for curing as 
clover and alfalfa. So do not allow 
the hay to lie broadcast, as the mower 
leaves it in the hot sun and drying. 
wind, until it is scorched or turns 
brown,) as a good many hay growers 
often do. In good weather the or- 
chard grass and timothy cut after the 
dew. is off should be raked up in 
windrows, certainly by the middle of 
the afternoon of the same day, and 
left in this condition until the mid- 
dle of the following day. It will then 
be ready to stack or house. Of 
course, if the weather is threatening 
it should be put up in large cocks or 
piles, the same evening it is raked, 
then thrown open the next morning 
after the dew is off. That evening 
it will be ready for housing or stack- 
ing. We have seven or eight acres 
in the meadow which was kept in hay 
continually year after year a good 
many years ago, and several times 
we cut it in the morning after the 
dew was off, then raked up and 
stacked it the afternoon of the same 
day, and no one could wish for any 
nicer or sweeter cured hay. This 
was timothy, and in ideal weather. 

I have often read of farmers claim- 
ing that they could cure clover and 
alfalfa as easily as they could cure 
other kinds of hay, but I find it not 
to be the case in this section of the 
country. I have lost both of the 
above hays mentioned several times 
by housing too soon. If clover or al- 
falfa is stacked or housed before it 
is thoroughly cured, or is the least 
bit damp, it will surely mold, and I 
find that nine times out of ten it will 
rot. Nothing but practical experi- 
ence can determine whether the hay 
is sufficiently cured or dry enough to 
be housed or stacked. 


I also find that if hay has to be 
stacked, it is better to build large 
stacks rather than small ones. The 
waste will be far less and the hay 
more valuable in every way. 


} 
Hy 


WM. HART HARRISON 


Gee, Va. 





Remember, we answer all 
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Don’t 
set your mind, 
set Big Ben 


You ought to goto sleep at night 
with a clear brain—untroubled and 
free from getting-up worries. Such 
a little thing as ‘‘deciding to get up 
at a certain time in the morning’’ 
and keeping it on your mind often 

| spoils a needed night’s rest and 
makes a bad ‘‘next day.’’ 

Big Ben is not the usual alarm. 
He’s atimekeeper; a good, all-pur- 
pose clock for every day and all day 
use and for years of service. 

He stands seven inches tall. He 
rings with one long, loud ring for 5 
minutes straight, or for 10 minutes 
at intervals of 30 seconds unless you 
shut him off. 

His big, bold figures and hands are 
easy to read in the dim morning light; 
his large, strong keys are easy to 
wind, His price, $2.50, is easy to pay 
because his advantages are so easy 
to see. See them at your jeweler’s. 

Big Ben is sold by 16,000 watch- 
makers. If you cannot find him at 
your jeweler’s, a money order sent to 
his designers, Westclox, La Salle, 
Illinois, will bring him to yo 
press charges prepaid. 


BIG BE 


- Don’t Dread Fire 


Protect your home and buildings. 
Discard the wooden shingles. 


| Use Metal Roofing 


Learn about the Annis Patent Saflok—for 
t-imp, corrugated or cluster shingle roof- 
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Lightning-proof, fire-proof, 
leak-proof, wear-proof. Low- 
ers insurance rate. Very 
handsome. You need go 


JUST TO CHATTANOOGA 


—no further for roofing. 
Nothing better in the United 
States. Get the lowest freig 
rate, quick shipments agd 
highest quality. 

Sit down now and write fo 
metal roofing facts—learn 











































get a roofing that will last a life-time. 


Chattanooga Roofing & Foundry Co., 


Dept. A, CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 








ARE YOU CONTEMPLATING A 
TRIP WEST THIS SUMMER? 


The Shriners of North Carolina are 
arranging through the SEABOARD 
AIR LINE RAILWAY for an EX- 
TENDED TOUR to LOS ANGELES, 
CALIFORNIA, this summer, taking 
in all POINTS OF INTEREST EN 
ROUTE, EVERYTHING BEING ON- "1 
LY OF THE HIGHEST ORDER, 


Traveling Pass. Agt. 


Div. Pass. Agt. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Raleigh, N. C. 








THE SHOP-MAN’S CORNER. 











AST week the Shop-Man attended 
the East Tennessee Farmers’ 
Convention at Knoxville. As I went 
up through the beautiful Valley of 
East Tennessee [ 
of wheat and 


tivators, good horses, and fine herds 
of Jersey cattle. I also saw mixed in 
with these galled fields, pastures 
overgrown with weeds, gullies cut 
down the hillsides. I saw in one or two 
cases men and boys cutting and burn- 
ing cornstalks and thus wasting en- 
ergy. humus and nitrogen. In one 
place I saw girls and women at 
work in a cornfield. Again and 
again, in great wide beautiful fields, 





men were plowing corn with a 
| double-shovel, walking twice across 
the field to each row of corn when 
they could have ridden and cultivat- 
ed a row each trip and have done 
it much better. 











ing. Latest thing out. Nail- | 
heads covered; no wood | 
strips; no skilled labor 
needed. 


) specially to guard. 


APSA 
how to protect your property from fide gps 
















ADVERTISEMENTS. 


When you write any advertiser in this paper 
for goods, catalogs, or price-lists be sure to 
Say,"T saw your ad. in The Progresstve Farm- 
er, which guarantees the reliability of all ad- 
vertising it carries.’’ See full conditions on 
our editorial page. 






































It is a beautiful country, this East 
Tennessee Valiey, and there are 
many good farmers in it and evi- 
dences of thrift and prosperity on 
every side. Yet, here as everywhere 
else, there are those who cling to the 
old hard ways, and here ag in every 
other farming section are to be found 
| farmers who are almost criminally 
| careless as to the welfare of their 
The effects of erosion are al- 


| soils. 
| together too prominent in this natu- 
| ral grass and livestock country. 
| Many otherwise good farmers seem 
| to be indifferent as to the starting 
| of gullies, and in this hill country 
lonce a gully gets a good start it is 
hard to stop. There are two things 
which these hill-country farmers 
might well learn from the farmers 
| in the cotton country. One of them 
is the value of the terrace. I do not 
| mean the steep bank and hillside 
| ditch, but the broad, low swell of 
| the Mangum terrace which could be 
| used in hundreds of fields to great 
advantage. The other thing is the 
folly of trying to have straight rows 
on land the topography of which 
does not admit of straight rows with- 
the danger of washing. Con- 
tour rows would save thousands of 
dollars worth of the best soil of many 
| of these hill fields each year. A 
straight row, of course, is prettier, 
| and the man who has comparatively 
| level land should insist upon straight 
rows, but to run a straight row 
across a field which curves up and 
down and in and out, is to increase 
greatly the danger of washing, and 
washing is one thing against which 
the farmer of the hill country needs 





| out 


I. 


But I started out to write about 
the convention. This was the thirty- 
ninth annual meeting. The first one 
was held 40 years ago. This year 
out on the Experiment Station farm 
amid the test plots and pastures and 
close by the barns and implement 
sheds of the Station a building was 
dedicated especially for the use of 
the farmers when they go to this 
meeting. It is to cost about $15,- 
000, $1,000 of which was contrib- 
uted by Miss Temple, of Knoxville, 
the daughter of Judge O. P. Temple, 
who organized the convention in 


TH x “5 1872 and after whom the hall is 
BH EXPENSE WILL BE EX- ‘ 
CEEDINGLY SMALL AND IF YOU ‘WW named. The rest of the money has 
TOT ED FULL DETAIL i mostly been contributed by the 
BY  ADONEESING Tare go farmers themselves. The building, a 
SIGNED. picture of which we hope to print 
JAMES KERR, Jr., H. 8S. LEARD, 


next week, is a fine monument to 
the progressiveness of eastern Ten- 
nessee farmers, to the foresight of 
Judge Temple and to the liberality 
of his daughter. 

In his address to the first conven- 
tion Judge Temple spoke of the fact 
that never before .had Tennessee 


farmers met as farmers to discuss 
and debate on matters particularly 








saw waving fields | 
beautiful green past- | 
tures, rich meadows and wide clean | 
corn fields, big barns and attractive | 
farm homes, silos and two-horse cul- | 
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It is made in a splendid hard-wood 
section. ‘Tough oak and hickory are 
hauled into our yards from the surround- 
ing country. Itis seasoned under shelter 
from two to four years. Not until it is 
perfectly dry can it go into a ‘*Thorn- 
hill.” It must stand constant inspection. 
















For Lightness bn sea 


THORNHILL WAGON CO., Lynchburg, Virginia. 






Guaranteed 
Wagon. 


Strength, and Wear-Resisting Qualities the 
has never been equalled. 

The iron and steel must pass equally 
as exacting tests. 2Tthe workmen here are 
masters. They have built into the 
“Thornhill” new and better features 
—hitherto unknown to any wagon. 

Ask your dealer to show you a 
“Thornhill,” Sold on a guarantee, 











ornhill”’ 





affecting their welfare. This year 
there were probably 2,500 people 
present at the dedication of the new 
hall. The managers of the conven- 
tion feel disappointed if each year 
the attendance does not show an in- 
crease over that of the year before 
and under the wise direction of Prof. 
H. A. Morgan, the untiring and effi- 
cient Secretary, this gradual growth 
in attendance and usefulness is 
steadily being made. 

I did not hear many of the ad- 
dresses made, but those I heard were 
of the most practical and inspira- 
tional character. One specially val- 
uable arrangement made in recent 
years is for sectional meetings in 
which matters of special interest to 
those engaged in different lines of 
work are discussed. There is a 
General Farm and Livestock Section, 
a Dairy Section, a Poultry Section, a 
Horticultural Section, a Home-Mak- 
ing Section and this year there was 
a special meeting for the Corn Club 
boys. At least once each day all 
the sections meet together in one 
big general meeting and the three 
days of the convention are packed 
full of the most useful and helpful 
discussion. 

It is not all talk either. There 
were demonstrations in judging live- 
stock, in the use of spraying machin- 
ery, in the handling of dairy equip- 
ment, and I know not what all in- 
dispensable things at the ladies’ 
meetings. Then, too, the farm im- 
plement men had displays of their 
machinery and equipment; there was 
a demonstration in dynamiting, a 
crusher was’ grinding limestone; 
there were good horses and cattle 
and hogs on exhibition, and farmers 
in little groups were wandering all 
over the Experiment Station grounds 
learning the lessons taught by the 
different trial plats there and by the 
different investigations being con- 
ducted. 

Two things I saw struck me par- 
ticularly. One was a field of alfalfa 
just at the entrance to the farm. A 
board by it said that it was cut five 
times per year and made four tons 
of hay per acre. Yet most East 
Tennessee farmers fail to grow alfal- 
fa. I understand, however, that at 
Sweetwater Mr. James May has 
raised $50 worth of hay per acre on 
a small patch for one or two years. 

The other thing I saw was a dem- 
onstration of traction plowing. The 
thing it demonstrated to me was that 
the same horsepower cannot be ex- 
pected to pull as many-plows on the 
red clay land of the Southern hill 
country as on the Western prairies 
or the sandier lands of the Southern 
Coastal region. The hill farmer has 
a tougher soil and must plow deeper. 
I do not believe that a 20-horsepower 
engine, for example, will do more 
than 65 to 75 per cent of the work 
on these hill lands that it can do on 
the more level and less tenacious 
lands of the eastern Carolinas or of 
the Gulf States. 

my. 


IT am not even going to attempt to 





outline the program. There were ad- 
dresses and demonstrations by such 
men and women as State Commis- 
sioner Peck, State School Superin- 
tendent Brister, Prof. A. M. Soule, 
Joe Wing, Prof. Morgan, Miss Vir- 
ginia P. Moore, Miss Katherine Mul- 
ligan and many others equally well 
qualified to give farmers and their 
wives useful information. 

Thursday morning I went to -East 
Tennessee Hall where the ladies 
were meeting and took a peep at 
them while they were at work. Mrs. 
Jas. A. Reagan, of Sweetwater, is 
President of this section and this is 
the only institute for women held in 
Tennessee, to my knowledge. The 
Domestic Science class of the Univer- 
sity was preparing a lunch for 100 
visiting ladies when I was there and 
judging from the interest taken in 
this meeting by the farm women, it 
is evident to my mind that Tennessee 
will not have done her duty until 
she provides for a complete and effi- 
cient system of women’s institutes. 
There must have been 200 or 300 
ladies on the grounds Wednesday. 

IV. 

Taken altogether, it was a great 
meeting and this organization is one 
which should be a guide and an in- 
spiration to the farmers of other 
sections and of other States. There 
is no reason why every State in The 
Progressive Farmer Territory should 
not have meetings just as well at- 
tended, just as valuable, and in the 
course of years, just as influential in 
the cause of better farming as is the 
East Tennessee Farmers’ Convention. 
Before such associations can be had, 
however, the farmers themselves 
must realize that the association and 
meeting cannot be made a success 
vithout their individual work. Fach 
man who is interested must make it 
a point to attend the meetings each 
year and must, if necessary, be will- 
irg to contribute a little to its sup- 
port. Hundreds of farmers go to this 
meeting year after year. They re- 
gard it as a delightful and profitable 
part of the year’s work. Not only 
do they acquire sufficient informa- 
tion to pay them for the time and 
money they spend in attending the 
meetings, but the occasion is made a 
delightful outing and a social event 
of the first importance. 

A State Farmers’ Convention with 
only 200 or 300 persons in attend- 
ance is something which the farmers 
of any Southern State should not 
see again. 

V. 

It would not be fair to end this 
account without saying something of 
the good work done by the retiring 
President, Mr. J. W. Cate, of Cleve- 
land. He declined re-election and 
Mr. W. B. Stokeley, of Dandridge, 
was elected President. Prof. Mor- 
gan, of course, continues as Secre- 
tary. 





The Boys That Run the Furrow. 


You can write it down as gospel, 

With the flags of peace unfurled, 
The boys that run the furrow 

Are the boys that rule the world.—Frank 
GL. Stanton. 
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o-Rim-Cut Tires 
10% Oversize 


This is the tire which now outsells 
every other tire in existence. 


The tire now used on some 200,000 
cars, after more than one million have 
.been tested out. 


The Hookless Tire 


Note that this tire has no hooks 
on the base. You don’t hook it, 
like the old type, into the rim 
flanges. 

Through the base of this tire run 
six flat bands of 126 braided wires. 
These make the tire base unstretch- 
able. 


The tire can’t come off, whatever 
the pressure, because the base can’t 


If the tire is wholly or partly de- 
flated, these curved-in flanges dig 
into the tire. That is the cause of 
rim-cutting. 





stretch one iota. But remove one 
of the flanges and it slips off like 
any quick-detachable tire. 


Your removable rim flanges, with 
this new-type tire, are set to curve 
outward. Just slip them to the op- 
posite sides. Then the tire when 
deflated rests on a rounded edge, 


This type of tire may be wrecked 
in a moment if punctured and run 
flat. 


Statistics show that 23 per cent 
of all ruined tires of this old type 
are rim-cut. No-Rim-Cut tires save 
this 23 per cent. 


and rim-cutting is 


The tire that cuts tire bills in two. 

We spent ten years in perfecting it. 
Then, at one bound, this patent tire 
jumped to the topmost place. All motor 
car owners should know this tire. 


Also 25 Per Cent 


We make these tires—No-Rim-Cut 
tires—10 per cent over the rated size. 
That is done to save the blow-outs 
due to overloading. 

This 10 per cent oversize, with the 
average car, adds 25 per cent to the 
tire mileage. 

These two features together—No- 
Rim-Cut and oversize—under aver- 
age conditions cut tire bills in two. 


Our Patent 


The only way to make a practical 
tire of this modern type is controlled 
by the Goodyear patents. Other 
snethods are not satisfactory. 

So nearly all the demand for tires 
that can’t rim-cut centers on Good- 
year No-Rim-Cut tires. 

And that demand is 





made impossible. 


This tire fits any 
standard rim. 


Saves 23 
Per Cent 


The old-type tire, as 
shown innext column, 
must be hooked tothe 
rim flanges. So these 
flanges are set to curve 
inward. 
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No-Rim-Cut Tires 





AKRON, OHIO 


With or Without Non-Skid Treads 


growing faster than 
wecan build the tires. 
It is larger now than 
for any other tire. 

You should investi- 
gate these tires. Ask 
‘ men who use them. 
Saving half on tire up- 
keep means too much 
to miss. 


Our 1912 Tire eng 


making—is filled with Ae 
you should know. Ask us 








to mail it to you. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 
Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities. We Make All Kinds of Rubber Tires, Tire Accessories and Repair Outfite 
More Service Stations Than Any Other Tire 
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HE BALER _FOR BUSINESS” 


S YEARS ON THE MARKET 
Give Size of Your Engine and we will tell 
< You the Baler to fit it. We Build 
Baling Machinery Only. 
“Columbia,’? with 
10-16 H. P. Bales from 
@-76 tons in 10 hours. For Steam or Gas. 
**Ann Arbor *‘35,’’ with 6-10 H. P. Will bale 90-40 tone 
fm 10 hours. Medium weight. For Gas Engine. 
Peerless dr. and Ann Arbor No. ~es with ith 014-0 
Will bale 12-25 tons in 10 hours. A light 
Our New Catalogue No. 34 Gives Details. 
Manfd. by ANN ARBOR MACHINE CO., Ann Arbor, Michigan. 





THIS BULL DOG GASOLINE ENGINE 


Takes hold of its work and never lets go. It’s compact, solid, 
rugged and strong; stripped of every unnecessary part. Built 
for long, hard service. There’s a Bull Dog Engine for every 
farm need, in sizes from 11-2 to 12H. P. There’s one for your 
threshing machine or saw-mill; others adapted to pumping, saw- 
ing, running separators, churns, washing machines and many 
other back-breaking jobs about the house and farm. Write to- 
day for complete descriptive catalog showing designs and sizes 
for every purpose. There’s a Bull Dog in it built for you. 
THE FAIRBANKS COMPANY, Baltimore, Md. 
The Fairbanks ) Gomnnay never made a poor article. Manufacturers of 
Fairbanks’ Scales—standard for 80 years. 


FRAZIER CARTS 


Are the 
Standard the 
World Over. 


We build 
carts for 
general use, 
for break- 
ing colts, 
jogging Z 
Spottion: bred horses, exercising draft horse 
and for rural mail carriers for one 
or @ pair. Not the cheapest but the 
Write for Cat. S. Address. 
W. 8S. FRAZIER & CO., - 
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eam? Dynamite 


The upper view shows how 
groups of big stumps are blasted ont 
clean at one time, with all dirt off 
the roots and stumps shattered-into 
kindling wood. At the same time 
the subsoil is thoroughly broken up, 
creating a fine home for the new 
crop. Lower view shows a celery 
crop worth $800 per acre ten months 
after stumps were blasted ont. 


Booklet Free 


To learn how progressive farmers 
are using dynamite for removing 
stumps and boulders, planting and 
cultivating fruit trees, regenerating 
barren soil, ditching, draining, exca- 
vating, and road-making, write now 
for Free Booklet—‘‘Farming with 
Dynamite, No. 177" 


DU PONT POWDER CO, 


PIONEER POWDER MAKERS OF AMERI 
WILMINGTON, D 














WAGON SENSE 


Don’t break your back and kill your 
horses with a high wheel wagon. 
For comfort’s sake get an 


Electric Handy Wagon 
It will save you time and money. 
set of Electric Steel Wheels wil 
make your old wagon new_at 

cost. Write for catalogue. It is f 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., Box 59, Quinay. 
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and cover your new ones with 


APOLLO 
Galvanized Formed Meta 
Roofing and Siding 
Materials 
Also furnished Plain and Painted (not gavgt- 


ized) and stenciled AMERICAN. Send fop#ur 
book “BETTER BUILDINGS.” It is a bog of 
plans, and tells why you should use ourtpro- 
ducts. Write today for a FREE copy, but please 
mention your roofer or dealer. 


American Sheet and Tin Plate 
Company 
GENERAL OFFICES _ 


ee 





PitrsBuRGH, PA. 








Steel Queen 


Strongest, Mest Durable, M 
Hay Pr. de —best wor! k— yoo " 
ja A on Pe te Roe features not in others. 3 
guaranteed. Hand, Horse,Belt and Gasoline Engine Presses 
—also largest line of Bailers—write for free catalog. 
Whitman Agricultural Co., 6947 S. Broadway, St. Louis 





is 7s the most efficient device 
A 4 FE made for pumping water by water, 
RAM Raises water 30 feet for each foot 
of fall—no trouble 
or pumping expense. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. 
Booklet, plans, estimate, FREE. 
RIFE ENGINE CO. 





2130 Trinity Bidg., N. Vo 











A Cowpea Thresher 


in 
Threshes Cowpeas and Soy beans from the mown V 
pg less than 2 per cent. Also threshes Wheat (and 
Oats. The machine I have been looking for 
‘ae a that will Ste 
de: rof. H. nn. Expemment 
tion. Nothing like it. * Booklet a a FREE. 


KOGER PEA AND BEAN THRESHER 
Morristow, Tenn. 
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